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read his telegram. Then his glance slid away and ricochetted 

across the dancing face of the sea. The afternoon sun splashed 
the water, ruffling it into a myriad splinters of light, and bidding the rash 
gazer wipe his eye. But Peter stared on as if he had been an eagle. 

He was eight and twenty, strong, tall, lean and fine of build, with 
light brown hair, cool, clear open eyes, a sunburnt, handsome face with 
even, well-cut features; and he was clerk in the great banking house of 
Soames & Harding. He was in yachting costume, which became him 
admirably, and when he moved, as he did now, he displayed a native 
grace in his action which came at once of excellent health and nice 
proportions. He rose, as a matter of fact, with a certain abruptness 
which might have been, but was not, awkward. He stuffed the telegram 
in his pone, and called out, “ Jevons!” 

A man’s figure emerged swiftly from somewhere in the hows like an 
apparition. It moved with a quietness and an ease which rendered the 
effects of its movement surprising. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Jevons was a brisk, smooth-faced, handy man, with a sailor’s cheer- 
fulness and readiness for emergencies, combined with a longshoreman’s 
tongue. 

“ Mr. Duncan won’t be here till to-morrow,” said Peter. “ Detained 
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Pr sei SEABROOKE sat on the deck of the Brunhilde and re- 
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by business. You and Beamarsh set the jib and the mainsail, and we ’ll 
» S0,curferqmpin I ll see to the mizzen, and I ’ll take the wheel.” 

**In a moment a stir of activity was visible upon the Brunhilde, and 
her captain might have been observed setting a jackyard topsail with a 
beatific smile. The Brunhilde was a trim and handsome ketch of about 
fifty-nine tons burthen, and was as spick and span as any racing yawl or 
cutter. You might, as the saying runs, have eaten your dinner off the 
deck. The reason why Peter Seabrooke surveyed it with such satisfaction 
was that it had just become his property. The only son of a country 
parson, maternal solicitude and parental authority had headed him off 
the navy, which was his natural bent, and he had been destined until 
college years for the Church, a prospect which he viewed with growing 
dismay. At this period the death of a tender-hearted and pious father 
released him from his obligations, and his future was benevolently taken 
in hand by his uncle, his mother’s successful and ambitious brother, the 
ruling partner in the firm of Soames & Harding. 

Mr. Harding’s regimen exacted a training in Germany for three 
years, and severe office work with a view to the discipline of a prospec- 
tive magnate of finance. It must be frankly owned at the outset, how- 
ever, that for this profession Peter Seabrooke was wholly unfitted. He 
was a man of his hands, capable with machinery, and with an engineer- 
ing instinct which was almost architectonic. He loved salt water, and 
knew all that any one could know about boats and sailing. For years 
he had indulged his favorite pastime in small boats, decked and un- 
decked, cutter-rigged, yawl-rigged, luggers, ketches, topsail schooners, 
and the rest, with a zest and a perseverance which would perhaps have 
better become his work at the office. It was characteristic of his greedy 
zeal in nautical affairs that he should have apportioned the two hands 
to the one mast, while reserving for himself the other. He had a 
boom in his mizzen which swung sharply in a brisk breeze. In the 
transoms he took the wheel. 

“ Freshening a bit?” he said as Jevons approached. 

“ May be dirty afore night,” said Jevons, adjusting a sheet. 

“We'll have a blow round the island,” said Peter. “She goes well, 
eh?” 

“Like a bird,” said Jevons cheerfully. 

Peter’s heart glowed with pride. The Brunhilde had been an auda- 
cious venture, a forbidding piece of extravagance. A paternal aunt, 
recently deceased, had left him a small legacy, and he had—not to put 
too fine a point on it, and in his own language—“ blewed the lot.” In 
polite words, he had transmuted the legacy, which ought, of course, 
to have found its way into the bank, his uncle’s or another’s, into the 
smart ketch which he now was piloting neatly through the Poole channel 
into the open sea. This was his first voyage as owner, and in his eyes 
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the Brunhilde was several times larger and more important than was 
the outward-bound liner he saw making past the Needles from South- 
ampton Water. Clear of the harbor, he resigned the wheel to Jevons, 
and sat by him smoking a pipe and enjoying the scenery. The scenery 
consisted of a distant blurred vision of hills in the Isle of Wight, and, 
for the rest, of a tumbling sea with innumerable foam-caps. 

“ Freshening,” he remarked with originality to Jevons. 

Jevons threw the wheel two spokes aslant and squinted over his 
shoulder. 

“She ’Il come up dirty,” he said with rivalling originality. “She’s 
backing south’ard.” 

“By the Lord, I’d like to see her properly stretched!” said Peter 
enthusiastically. “Ill take Spithead by the Wight side, Jevons. I 
love to feel the timber jump under me. Does n’t she go well?” 

The Brunhilde ran before a spirited breeze from nor’-nor’west, and 
rounded St. Catherine’s Point in no time. 

“Stand her off for Cherbourg,” said Peter, and she heeled over 
rakishly and stiffened every inch of her canvas. By dusk, they found 
themselves in mid-channel, playing with the ketch as with a toy. 

“Dirt coming!” said the laconic Beamarsh at the wheel, spitting 
over the side. 

Dirt was evident in the new course of the wind, in the black frown 
of the sky, in the rolling swell of the water. 

“Well run back through the Solent; mind your eye.” 

Peter’s advice was stimulated by the rushing advent of a destroyer 
in those seas. She was as low as a turtle and as swift as a hurricane. 
The trough she ploughed swept out behind her and washed six feet 
high. Beamarsh put over the wheel, and the Brunhilde showed her keel. 

“Blank them expresses!” said Beamarsh, with slow and moody 
ferocity. 

“What ’s the odds? Let’em all come!” said Peter. “The eagles 
of the sea, by Jove! Luff a bit. There’s a huge tide on here, and the 
Ryde sands are bare.” 

Off the Needles, dark fell in earnest, and the wind, which had veered 
to the sou’west, was risen to a gale. The sky blackened, and the horizon 
merged in it in a welter of gloom. The swell had increased, and the 
wind now drove and chopped it, so that the water seemed to run all 
ways in a continuous bubble. Seas came aboard on every tack, and the 
direction of the wind, together with its violence, necessitated close-haul- 
ing. The Brunhilde ran first with the mainsail, and then she staggered 
under the jibs alone, dipping in the broken water as if her nose sought 
the channel bed. She rocked as if playing seesaw, jigged on the summit 
of waves, and then plunged downward as if bent on suicide. Peter stood 
with the spokes of the wheel in his hand, a certain fever racing in his 
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sea blood. It did not alarm him; he loved it. The color and scent and 
feel of the sea water were the breath of his nostrils. He had to fight 
this wind and this water, and he would do it. Then the heavens opened 
in rain. The rain lashed so heavily that it might have been hailstones 
which descended upon them, whipping the flesh, blinding the eyes, and 
drenching them to the bone. The cold, too, which sprang out of that 
August night was chilling. It was amazing how such cold could rise so 
soon upon the steps of a hot summer day. Peter’s hands on the wheel 
grew numb, and he called Beamarsh. 

“Keep her head steady. We’ll get a turn towards the coast pres- 
ently; then the sou’wester won’t bother us. I like running free.” 

He went below to the cabin, and found a bottle of whiskey, poured 
out a dose for himself, and then went on deck with a jorum for Jevons 
and Beamarsh. As he reached the top of the ladder, he heard a crack, 
and saw the mizzen-boom wildly dancing. Jevons and he appeared to 
have jumped at it simultaneously. 

“What the mischief——” Peter’s words died on his lips, as the 
solution was revealed to him. Beamarsh lay unconscious by the wheel, 
struck by the boom, and the Brunhilde was gleefully pirouetting into 
the welter of water ahead. 

Peter seized the wheel and got the ketch under control; the seas 
rolled over the decks continuously. He shouted instructions to Jevons, 
who could not hear him, and shouted again. He saw Jevons attending 
to the prostrate man. “Hang it, the wind’s changed, nipped round 
suddenly!” he thought. “ Where is it now?” 

Jevons came back, and they shouted at each other. 

“Got a bit north,” said Jevons. 

“ Beamarsh all right?” shouted Peter. 

“Only a bit of a knock. She slipped in stays. Wind got north 
suddenly,” said Jevons. 

“Give him some whiskey,” shouted Peter. “ Here, I say, where the 
dickens is the wind going? It comes ail ways.” 

The Brunhilde heeled over, suggesting that she could if she would 
most easily go to the bottom, then, having threatened so much; she 


righted, and began the bobbing game again. 
“It’s like riding a bucking horse!” screamed Peter, down the wind. 


“T ’ll teach her! ” 

The wind intensified with the darkness, and the ketch leaped and 
rolled and pitched on a sea which was of ever-growing turbulence. Chaos 
seemed to rule upon those waters. Undismayed, Peter clung to the 
wheel, though he had little idea of his direction now. There were no 
lights other than the lantern in the whistling rigging, and, as far as the 
three men were concerned, the boat was ploughing an unknown waste 
towards a destination not one of them knew. The waves mounted to 
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the height of the masts ere they fell in wrack and foam under the gun- 
wale. Jevons crouched forward, keeping a lookout, but the sea and 
the horizon were united in one deleting blackness. At nine o’clock a 
piece of this blackness moved, loomed near, and, but for Peter’s deft- 
ness, would have cut them in two. He looked back. 

“There ’s a mug or two aboard that yacht,” he said. “Where the 
devil is she going, any way?” 

Half an hour later the rain took off and the wind lessened, but the 
swell was as great as ever. The blackness loosened, dissolved, and there 
were visible clouds in heaven. And next a gibbous moon shot out into 
vacancy, as if propelled by an unseen force behind it. Light flooded the 
broken, tumbling sea. 

“Good Lordie!” ejaculated Peter. “Here’s land!” 

Landfall it was, a low hump of hills against the mellow moonlight, 
scudding clouds above, and a heaped tumultuous sea. 

“Do you think it’s one of the Devon bays?” he shouted. 

Jevons stared. “ As like as not, sir,” he said. “We was going in 
the teeth of the sou’wester; then she shifted. I reckon it’s not far off 


Falmouth.” 
“Lordie, how my arms ache! Here, Jevons, take the wheel for a 


while.” 
Peter stretched himself and eased his arms; also he squeezed the 
water from his dripping garments. The wind had quieted very suddenly, 
and there was only the heaving sea left to remind them of the danger 
which they had surmounted. The moonlight streamed over:the waters 
towards them. 

“Stash it, we must be norrard of that. Look at the moon,” said 
Peter suddenly. “ Where the mischief——” - 

On the ridge of a wave, the Brunhilde was, as it were, a watch- 
tower from which they could espy the strange land. 

“There ’s a cove opens up yonder,” called Jevons, pointing land- 
ward. The hummocked hills were closer now, for the ketch was making 


a lively pace. 
“We'll land any way,” cried Peter. “We can do with rest and 


food.” 

The moon was clear of all clouds in a patch of bare sky, and she 
shone very brightly on the shore. 

“There ’s a jetty,” said Beamarsh. 

“ People on it,” added Jevons. 

The shore seemed to run up to meet them, and the water, quieter here, 
gushed under the snout of the ketch. Half a dozen men were visible 


on the jetty, gazing at them. 
“Lumme!” ejaculated Peter. “We’ve struck France somewhere. 


Well, I’m——” 
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It was certainly true that the men watching them had an obviously 
foreign look, and as the ketch eased off to come alongside a hail came 
from the jetty, and a man’s voice bawled directions. It spoke in Ger- 
man. How, Peter asked himself dismally, how in all goodness, had he 
managed to lose his bearings so outrageously as to strike the German 
coast? He gaped, even as the anchor plunged, and when Jevons was 
casting loose the dingy he was still gaping. Then he pulled himself 
together. 

“T believe I’m Rip van Winkle, or the Johnny who listened to the 
Bird of Paradise,” he said. “They’ve shifted Germany meanwhile. 
All right, I don’t mind.” He stepped into the dingy. “Well land in 
state, Jevons,” said he, grinning. 


Il. 


Wittine hands caught the painter which Jevons threw up to the 
jetty, and the dingy was brought alongside. 

“There ought to be an inn or something, any way,” said Peter. 
“We'll get a square meal, and start off by moonlight, when we once 
know where we are.” 

He had made a rapid change into dry clothes while his hands made 
the Brunhilde snug, and he felt a cheerful appetite asserting itself. He 
climbed up the jetty stairs, and a man at the head gave him a military 
salute. Peter returned it. 

“Your Excellency must excuse. We had given up expecting you,” 
said the man. 

He was a stalwart, thickset fellow, with mustachios cultivated in 
close imitation of the Kaiser Wilhelm’s. 

“* Excellency’!” cried Peter to himself. “They’re mighty civil 
natives in these parts.” His three years in Hamburg and other German 
financial centres served him well now. Not only had he a fluent Ger- 
man at his command, but he was familiar with German ways and cus- 
toms and conventions and proprieties. 

“ What is this place?” he inquired politely, in perfect German. 

The man seemed astonished, and said, “Sarne, your Excellency. 
You have come to the right island, but we were afraid the storm would 
prevent your landing.” 

Sarne! Peter pricked his memory. He remembered “vaguely: 
was n’t Sarne the name of a Channel Island? He wondered more than 
ever what it all meant. Why were the Germans in possession of an 
English island? Was the Rip van Winkle theory right? It seemed 
also that he was expected. By whom? Oh, he gave it up! At any rate, 
all he wanted was a good square meal and a cigar, and a rest before 
starting. He made a mental calculation: if he weighed anchor at 
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eleven, he could fetch Poole under the wind by—— Well, any way, 
there was the Brunhilde to sleep in, if he should judge it wiser to go over 
the night. 


“It was a dirty bit,” he said to the military man, “ but we weathered 
it. She’d weather anything, the Day of Judgment included.” 

He had an idea this punctilious gentleman did n’t quite take in his 
remark, but that was of no significance. The question that mattered 
was, who he (Peter) was supposed to be. The disreputable idea came to 
him that he would n’t inquire, but would take such favors as the gods 
should send him, and explain later. He did want that square meal. 
When the fourth or fifth “ Excellency ” had occurred, he took to nodding, 
and so nodding was conducted to the base of the jetty, where a motor- 
car was waiting. 

“What the——” Peter made the remark to himself. The burning 
eyes of the car may have betrayed his surprise to the military man, who 
saluted again and explained. 

“Tt is only a mile to the Castle. Her Excellency kept the car here, 
in case you should land.” 

Another “ Excellency,” and- this time of the other gender! Oh, 
well, Peter, who had faced the ocean at its worst, was not abashed by the 
hazards of land. He could always put it down to his indifferent knowl- 
edge of German, and plead the distressed mariner. There was a lady, 
and a castle, and—oh, that good square meal! 

It appeared that the military gentleman was, after all, only a 
chauffeur, and Peter took his seat, marvelling. Who could this be 
whose guest he was, and on what adventure was he recklessly embarked ? 
The moon lighted their way along the shore and by an opening in the 
hills into a fine forest, ushering them later down a valley to a gentle 
eminence on which stood a building of indeterminate shape. The chauf- 
feur, whose name, on inquiry, was found to be Wahnrosch, had spoken of 
a castle, but perhaps that was too grandiose a term. Peter felt both 
hungry and sleepy. He yawned, and when the-car stopped descended. 

A big door opened in two sections, and a flambeau in some one’s 
hands in the background threw into prominence a woman’s figure. 

“Her Excellency the Baroness,” said Wahnrosch, in a guttural 
undertone. 

Peter approached. He could make out quite easily the face of the 
Baroness. She was a plump woman of elderly years, with strongly 
marked features and a benevolent smile. 

“Welcome, Count!” she said, in good Hanoverian German. 

Now, Peter Seabrooke, who had compulsorily and against his will 
divided several years between the financial house of Soames & Harding 
in the City and a southern suburb on the slope of Sydenham Hill, had 
perforce occupied his tremendous vitality in winter months with var- 
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ious distractions, of which amateur theatricals was one. He had been 
in request as comedy and sentimental lead in the suburb aforesaid, and 
knew the thrill of crossing the stage behind footlights, while all the 
audience holds its breath. He turned now to the lady, bent over her hand 
in the approved style of the limelight, and kissed it. Apparently this 
action was at once unexpected and acceptable. 

“Ach, Count,” said the Baroness, a flush on her face, “I am glad 
you have come. We were anxious about you. This terrible storm— 
heavens, I hate the dreadful shores! I wish I were in the dear plains 
of Vollhausen again. But you are safe. It is good. You must be fam- 
ished. There is supper awaiting you.” 

A square meal! Peter’s heart leaped, or perhaps it was not exactly 
that part of him which responded eagerly to the words. Remembering 
his stage experiences and simultaneously his German life, he bowed, click- 
ing his heels. 

“TI am desolated to have incommoded you, Madame,” he said 
earnestly. 

“Indeed, I am grateful and thankful you are here safe, Count,” 
replied the Baroness fervently. “The storm was terrible. Even in 
this valley, we felt its effects; on the sea it must have been terrible.” 

So saying, she led the way, preceded by the man with a flambeau, 
through the gateway, and across a court-yard, and down a corridor, and 
entered a large, high-panelled room, with tapestries hung upon one side, 
and a huge oak table set with dishes in the centre. A fire burned on an 
open hearth which was also of great size. Though it was August, the 
night made this acceptable, and Peter stooped as though to warm his 
hands. 

“T have taken quite a fancy to these hearths,” said the Baroness 
pleasantly. “ At first I thought them atrocious. But one gets accus- 
tomed. But, ach, the beautiful warm stoves of Vollhausen! ” 

Peter plunged. “ Yes, they are a delightful characteristic of the 
country,” he said. 

He was endeavoring to fish up further geographical reminiscences, 
and remember Vollhausen; but it got no further than the fact that it 
sounded and must be German. On the invitation of his hostess, he 
seated himself, and straightway forgot Vollhausen. The board was 
loaded with good, substantial viands, and an attentive servant waited 
on him. The Baroness seated herself and talked in an animated way— 
and with a gently flushed countenance. It was plain that she was agree- 
ably excited by the arrival of her count, for she confessed that the 
island life had grown monotonous. 

“You see, Count, we are cut off from the world,” she explained. 
“A long journey even from France—on that terrible sea. It is being 
a prisoner, alas; yet I know my duty. My sense of loyalty upholds me. 
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I stick to my post, like one of your own soldiers, Count,” she added, 

“T have no doubt of that,” said Peter gallantly, wondering why she 
was sticking to her post and what it was. 

“When I consider,” pursued the Baroness benignly, “all that it 
means, and what it is for, the noble object of his Highness’s desires, I 
am content. I fold my hands and am content.” 

His Highness! Peter paused in the act of lifting his fork to his 
mouth, What Highness? 

“That must, of course,” he said slowly, “be a consolation to you.” 

“Tt is indeed. And now the long inaction is over and the settlement 
will come.” 

She nodded at him in a friendly way, and glanced at the servants. 
Evidently their presence had checked her confidences. She made a 
depreciatory remark about the weather, and Peter, feeling on safer 
ground, answered it. 

“But one can make a capital run in this clearing,” he said, with 
enthusiasm. “The Brunhilde will go like a bird to-night.” 

“But,” protested the Baroness, horror in her comfortable face— 
“but you are not going out in the yacht to-night again! ” 

Peter suddenly remembered. “Of course not, no, Baroness,” he 
murmured. “I was only thinking how she would go if she could.” 

As a matter of fact, what he was thinking as he spoke was how he 
should manage to escape, and whether he could find his way unassisted 
to the little harbor. There was a moon, and he thought he could... . 
He was aroused from his meditation by the voice of his hostess. 

“ Brunhilde! Ah, I see you have that affection for the man of 
genius which possesses me also. I am glad. We have a bond in 
common.” 

“ Er—yes,” stammered Peter, wondering. 

“ Wagner is so wonderful,” she pursued. “I have spent all my life 
in an endeavor to master him. Ah, the fire music! You remember?” 

“ Er—yes,” said Peter, who could sing a good comic song. 

The Baroness leaned towards him of a sudden. “I have taken much 
trouble,” she said in a low voice. “I think I have justified the confi- 
dence of his Highness. I have used discreet methods; but I flatter 
myself the Countess is in a better mood, a softer mood. She is, if I 
may say so, Count, receptive.” 

At that moment Peter’s train of thought, fitfully pursued, had landed 
him in 4n idea—the chauffeur! Of course he could make the excuse 
that he wanted something from the yacht, and, once aboard the—well, 
ketch, he was afraid of no woman. As he reached this conclusion, the 
sense of the Baroness’s words opened upon him. 

“ Countess!” he exclaimed, and blinked. What was all this about 
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a countess? It was like some silly game where you had to guess. He 
put his fingers through his hair rather nervously. 

“It is strange to think that I have not seen you since you were a 
boy,” went on the Baroness. “It is—ach, I don’t like to think how 
long ago it is. And your hair was so fair then. It is much darker now.” 

“ Hair gets darker,” murmured Peter uneasily. 

“ Yes, it is so. Well, Count, I think you will find the ground pre- 
pared for you. It is tilled and awaiting the seed. You it is who must 
sow that. It is not for an old woman like me,” she said archly. “I 
have told Dorothea you are arrived. She will come. Your fate then, 
Count, is in your own hands. May you prosper!” 

Peter had made a movement in his chair, and had risen half way to 
his feet as the lady finished; and as she did so there was a sound at the 
door, which drew their eyes. It opened, and in the setting of the soft 
rose light against the panelling appeared a girl. Peter stared. 

“ Ah, Dorothea, child,” said the Baroness, “here is the Count Sigis- 
mund von Salsen. I present my ward, your Excellency, the Countess 
Dorothea von Arminal.” 

Peter stared, as I have said, and after a momentary start the girl 
stared, and then her gaze dropped away. She advanced. 

“T bid Count Sigismund welcome,” she said in a clear, sweet voice. 

The memories of the suburban theatrical society, and his native 
courage, came to Peter’s rescue. He bowed profoundly. 

“T am mademoiselle’s servant,” he said, in indifferent French. 

The Countess Dorothea looked at him intently, and seated herself. 

“T am glad you called me, Baroness,” she said, in that clear voice 
of hers. “I should have retired otherwise. I should have been sorry 
to miss welcoming Count Sigismund. I see you have entertained him 
suitably.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear,” said the hospitable Baroness. “The Count is 
refreshed. He has had a hard battle with the sea. Mein Gott, that any 
one should want to go to sea!” 

“You must tell me of your experiences, Count,” said the girl pleas- 
antly. “We had looked for you earlier; but doubtless the storm pre- 
vented you from landing.” 

She leaned forward with cool gray eyes questioning him. She was 
beautifully fair and dainty, her face set with young pride and young 
certainty, yet unmoulded, inexpert, undetermined. She was at: once 
the prettiest girl whom Peter had ever seen, and also the most innocent. 
At least, that was his impression, but impressions of the other sex on 
men are not always trustworthy. In appreciating her beauty, however, 
Peter forgot his critical position. 

“Tt was breezy,” he said, “quite a nice little fight.” 

The Countess Dorothea scrutinized him more closely. 
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“Your yacht——” she began. 

“The Count calls it Brunhilde. Is it not a pretty idea, Dorothea? ” 
interpolated the Baroness. “It is almost as if he had known my 
devotion.” 

“And when did you touch land last, Count?” inquired Dorothea 
pleasantly. 

“ Poo—oh, we just put in at Kiel,” said Peter, remembering in time, 
and, with a strange feeling that he was being pinned in a corner by 
this girl’s eyes, he rose. “If you will allow me, Baroness, I will just 
take a run down to see if the yacht ’s all right—look after the men.” 

“Oh, it is too late, Count,” protested Dorothea. “We cannot let 
him go, can we, Baroness?” 

“ Indeed, no,” said the hostess, with genial emphasis. ‘“ Wahnrosch 
shall go and take any message you will. Will you have the goodness, 
Count, to ring that bell? Thank you. You will want to see your room, 
and no doubt are anxious to retire. To-morrow we shall begin afresh 
after all the trials of this night.” 

A servant entered and received orders, while Peter stood troubled 
and pondering possibilities. But, being a young man of facile ideas and 
an astonishing cheerfulness, he speedily accommodated himself to the 
situation. 

“Tt is very good of you, Baroness,” he said. “I am dog-tired, and 
should like to get to bed early.” In his mind he was reflecting that the 
sooner he was alone and unobserved, the sooner would come his oppor- 
tunity to slip away to the Brunhilde. Long before dawn her nose 
should be pointed northward, and he should be ploughing the troughs 
towards England. 

A very German-looking maid-servant lighted him along the corri- 
dors after he had parted from the ladies, and in his head he kept a 
record of the turnings. Also he made inquiries of the girl. 

“Does that passage lead to an outer door?” he asked. 

“ Yes, your Excellency, to the kitchen yard.” 

Well, in case of emergencies he would even adventure the kitchen 
yard. Once in his room, he closed the door, surveyed his surroundings 
with his keen, observing eyes, and pushed aside the curtains of his 
windows. The fragmentary moon rode high in the sky, shining peace- 
fully now, and the foreground was filled with a soft radiance. Peter 
could make out an abutment of the house to his right, from a window 
in which a light glimmered. He wondered if this were the Countess’s 
chamber. Perhaps it was the Baroness’s. Who was he? The thought 
tickled him. Apparently he was a splendid person in his own country, 
which seemed to be Vollhausen, a paltry little German State. It was 
lucky for him, he reflected, that the real Count had been blown away. 
He didn’t mind the real Count somehow. If he should arrive now, 
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Peter would gracefully and swiftly disappear, and no one would be a 
penny the worse. 

He leaned on the sill and stared out. There was a long, straight 
line below that seemed to hold deeper blackness than the night. He 
wondered what it was. . . . The wind drew freshly off the salt wastes 
of sea beyond the low range of hills, and he sniffed it into his nostrils, 
elate, thrilling, impatient. It was time for him to go. He looked at 
his watch and found it midnight. That light in the quadrangle tower 
must mean a bed-chamber. Germans of this birth were generally quiet 
folk, and probably they retired early. He thought he might make a 
move. His plan was simple enough: he would find his way to an outer 
door, and, if he met any one, explain that he was on his way to the 
yacht, with an important message. “No,” he could see himself saying, 
with a wave of his hand, to some seneschal; “don’t bother about the 
chauffeur. I prefer to walk—if you ’ll be good enough to sit up for me.” 

Peter chuckled. He left the window after a final glance down the 
shadows, opened the door, and listened. The corridor was in darkness. 
He took up his candle and marched out with a silent step, round to the 
right, then to the left. . . . All was darkness and silence. Presently he 
reached the door of the room in which he had had his meal. He was 
nearing the end. A door creaked, and he stopped dead. It was the 
wind. He proceeded on his way, found the door of the archway through 
which he had entered, and turned the key and slid the bolts softly. 
Now he was in the courtyard. He had to cross that and pass through a 
short passage to the big outer door. Possibly here some one might be 
on guard, and if so he had his speech ready. But when he reached it, 
there was no one. It was a huge door, with black oak beams across it, 
and was bolted in several places. These bolts he proceeded to undo very 
quietly. He had the last under his fingers when a voice said in his 
ear, “ Whoever you are, you must come back. You can’t leave like this.” 

Peter started, wheeled about. The Countess Dorothea stood before 
him. 

III. 


Hernricnh Aparpert, Duke of Vollhausen, a principality containing 
exactly eight hundred square miles, and situate in the flat plains of 
Germany, was five and fifty years of age* He was something of a 
benevolent autocrat, and had the severest views as to the duties and 
privileges of the ruling class to which he belonged, and of the dynasty 
which he represented in particular. He was the eldest of a family 
which comprised two brothers and five sisters. The latter were more or 
less happily married to petty German rulers or their agnates; his one 
brother was dead, also years since. Prince Theodor had been a “ sport ” 
in the long line of his family. He had from the first displayed un- 
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regenerate tendencies, which included a reprehensible taste for art, and 
these had culminated in his wilful marriage with the daughter of the 
famous Danish painter, Charles Tellsmarck, who had instructed him in 
the craft to which each was devoted. As a matter of course, this 
marriage was recognized by his brother as morganatic, and, equally as 
a matter of course, Prince Theodor had been banished from the court, 
and lived contentedly and in rustic retirement in France. But, alas, the 
shears of Fate clipped this royal romance, and Theodor died within three 
years of his marriage, leaving a delicate widow and one child, a daughter, 
to go on living as best they could without him. A year after the mésal- 
liance, Duke Heinrich had raised plain Gertrude Tellsmarck to the 
status of the Countess von Arminal, but he would not see either his 
brother or his sister-in-law, and never by word or act recognized the 
latter. Poor Gertrude died less than two years after her husband, and 
then the Duke, relieved of that plebeian existence, took action. He had 
been fond of his brother, who was much younger than himself, and, but 
for the strict exigencies of the family honor, would have forgiven his 
egregious lapse. When the cause of the blot on that honor was removed, 
he extended his belated favor. After all, the blood of the Verengilds 
of Vollhausen ran in the veins of the child. Little Dorothea was trans- 
planted to Vollhausen, and was entrusted to the friendly care of a lady 
of blood and title. She did not figure at the court, which ‘would have 
been too great a condonation of her father’s offense; but she spent a 
pleasant life in the country, was well-cared for and handsomely educated. 
Unfortunately, she showed signs early of the wilful and obstinate dis- 
position of her father. Discipline in Germany, however, can be brought 
to bear to meet every emergency. The Duke resolved to settle the 
question by a judicious marriage. 

Count Sigismund von Salsen, a young man of irreproachable 
descent, of a good record, and of broad acres, was chosen by his High- 
ness as the god out of the machine. Dorothea was informed of her 
good fortune—and promptly rebelled. Count Sigismund was a young 
man of excellent discipline, of serene faith, and of a belief in the rights 
of his class. His estates, which were considerable, marched with certain 
estates belonging to Prince Theodor, and so the alliance had every pos- 
sible justification. Yet, and despite the fact that the young man was 
handsome, Dorothea rebelled. She was contumacious. She flatly denied 
the authority of her uncle, and declared that she did not want to marry 
any one. She had met Count Sigismund at court, and had not found 
him to her fancy. Of course it was preposterous, this obduracy of hers, 
and she was forthwith led to understand so. But when she persisted 
in her obstinacy the Duke was moved to action. If she proved recalci- 
trant, she must experience the punishment due to all who refused to 
obey the ruler by divine right. Dorothea was banished to the island of 
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Sarne, which the Duke had rented for some years now, with the idea of 
cultivating his seamanship, but as a matter of fact, had never used after 
the first year. Germany, invited by her ambitious Kaiser, had endeav- 
ored to respond to the call of the'sea; but, unhappily, Vollhausen is an 
inland State, as every one knows, and the Duke did not find yachting 
to his taste. Nor did Count Sigismund, who had faithfully followed his 
patron’s example, and who at this very moment was egregiously ill in 
a hotel at Havre, where his storm-tossed yacht had found shelter. But 
Duke Heinrich suddenly remembered Sarne and its chateau, which 
had been kept up in a kind of way ever since he had rented it from the 
seigneur. Also he thought of Baroness von Gruben, a characteristically 
faithful and sentimental German. Dorothea heard her sentence with- 
out tears, and with defiant eyes. She was to be banished in disgrace to 
Sarne in the care of the dowager, with only the company of a few ser- 
vants and the rolling sea. There she was ia learn penitence. Why, she 
asked herself, and also the vacant air, why was she subject to this 
tyrant? She had inherited property from her father, and all she de- 
sired was to live her own life, paint pictures, and recline upon the plane 
from which her mother had been lifted, half-frightened, all-devoted. 
Dorothea shed bitter tears in secret and stamped her foot. She would 
never yield. She detested the prim formality and the military good looks 
of the Count von Salsen. She would never marry him. . . . She lived 
quietly in prison on Sarne for three months; and then the Duke thought 
it diplomatic to make another move. He announced to the Baroness 
that Count Sigismund would arrive on a visit to the island. Doubtless 
the young Countess had been brought to her senses by the punishment 
meted out to her, and now was the psychological moment to act. 

This, then, was the Countess Dorothea who stood confronting the 
startled Peter in the flickering candle-light. 

“You can’t go,” she repeated. 

He noticed that she was breathless, and wondered if she were fright- 
ened. Somehow, he did not think she was. He pulled himself together 
with the necessity of action. 

“T’m sorry,” he said frankly. “I’m not the Count, you know.” He 
was hardly aware that she had spoken in English first, and that he had 
followed her example. 

“T know that,” she said, almost with scorn. “You are English. 
What are you doing here masquerading as some one else?” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he explained confusedly. “It was partly the 
storm that drove me in here, and then a mistake on the chauffeur’s part, 
and—well, I was hungry.” 

His smile was rather sheepish. 

“ But there ’s a law in your country regarding false pretenses,” said 
the Countess severely. “I see no defense for you.” 
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“No, there is n’t much,” admitted Peter ruefully. 

“ And so you thought to add to your other offenses that of coward- 
ice,” she pursued coldly. 

Peter started. “Oh, I——” he began in remonstrance, but was 
ruthlessly interrupted. 

“ Having stolen your dinner, you would have sneaked away without 
so much as ‘thank you,’ ” said the girl. 

If Peter’s sense of humor had been less simple, he would have found 
something amusing in this indictment; but he was still in a state of 
confusion, and his protest fell abashed from his lips. 

“T did n’t see what else there was to be done,” he said weakly. 

“You can’t commit an offense without making amends,” said the 
Countess austerely. 

“T’m willing to——” Peter was again interrupted. She was evi- 
dently an imperious young woman. 

“Come, we can’t discuss the matter here,” she said. “ You must 
come back to the library.” 

The library was a lofty room off the dining-room in which Peter 
had supped, and the Countess, having entered, put her silver candle- 
stick down upon the central table, laden with books. She sat, and 
motioned Peter to do likewise. He obeyed with a growing uneasiness. 
He managed, however, to notice two things: one that she had changed 
her dress since he had seen her and now wore something delicate and 
flimsy ; secondly, that she had grown into a beauty. He had previously 
thought her pretty; now she exceeded that standard, and was ‘beautiful, 
even though she was his merciless judge. 

“T want to put the case exactly before you,” said the Countess, her 
face illumined by the gusty light of the candle. “You break in here 
under an alias, and you must pay the penalty.” 

“T think,” said Peter boldly, “that it is not a punishable offense 
under English law. I must remind you we are on English soil.” 

“T know nothing of law; I know facts,” said she imperiously. “I 
am mistress here, and all the people on this island obey me.” 

Peter bowed. “ Your rule, I am sure, is not confined to the island,” 
he said gallantly. 

She surveyed him with suspicion, and then her face changed. “ All 
I wanted to point out,” she said, “is that I have the power to give you 
a very unpleasant time.” 

“T have had a very pleasant time so far,” murmured Peter. 

There was a slight flush on her face as she went on: “I will cer- 
tainly take care that you have a bad time unless you consent to my 
terms.” Peter stared. “They are these: since you have come here as 
the Count Sigismund von Salsen, you must remain here as the Count.” 
Peter uttered an exclamation. “Hush!” said the Countess suddenly, 
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and rose. Silently and swiftly she moved towards the door, and, open- 
ing it, softly passed out. After a moment she came back to her seat. 

“What is it?” asked Peter, feeling somehow that they were two 
conspirators. 

She brought him back to a proper sense of his position by ignoring 
his question and saying sharply, “ Do you accept the terms?” 

“T should like,” said Peter slowly, as he watched her face, “ to know 
exactly as much as you feel at liberty to tell me on this point. Why?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then, as it seemed after consid- 
eration, the Countess Dorothea answered: : 

“You have no claim to know; you have no rights in the matter; 
but it will be better that you should. Indeed, it is necessary. I will 
put it briefly. My uncle, the Duke of Vollhausen, is anxious that 
I should marry Count Sigismund, and has sent him here to see me. I 
am ”—she flushed faintly— “I am in prison here, in fact, because I won’t 
marry him. I won’t receive him. Do you understand? Your arrival 
in this way gives me my chance. You are the Count Sigismund. No 
one knows him here, and, if any one did, all are devoted to me. The 
Baroness has never seen him, by a curious chance. Therefore you are 
the Count. The real Count must never arrive.” 

Peter took this in wonderingly; some instinct of adventure which 
belonged to his race and had probably inspired his seafaring now stirred 
within him. 

“Perhaps he’s drowned,” he suggested hopefully. “It was a pretty 
bad night.” 

“TI wish the Count no ill will,” said the girl loftily, “only I don’t 
want him here. You are the Count.” 

“ All right,” said Peter cheerfully. “TI like a lark.” 

The Countess contemplated him with disapproval. “I think you 
mistake the spirit in which this matter should be approached,” she 
said severely. 

“Sorry,” said Peter humbly. “If you'll tell me what to do—~—” 

The submission seemed to soften her asperity. “It will not be so 
difficult as it might appear,” said the Countess. “ No one on the island 
is in a position to detect you, and so you will not be suspected.” 

“ But I suppose some duties are expected of me,” said Peter bluntly. 
“ What will those be?” 

It looked for a moment as if the Countess were embarrassed. She 
showed color. “I have told you that my uncle expects me to marry the 
Count,” she said. 

“Am I to marry——” began Peter hopefully. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” the girl interrupted quickly. “I merely wish 
you to make pretenses for a day or two; to assume the Count’s identity 
in order to—well, for certain ends I have in view.” 
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Peter pondered this. “And when the real Count comes?” he said. 

“He must n’t come,” she said sharply. “I mean, he must n’t land. 
It is for that I want your help—that among other things. I will tell 
you what these are later. To-morrow, if you will meet me in the old 
garden by the medlar tree after breakfast, I will go more fully into the 
matter. It’s late now, and I should advise you to retire.” 

She spoke like a queen, for that was the blood of the Verengilds 
speaking in her. In Peter’s veins was beating the blood of sea-roving 
adventurers. “Then what you want, put plainly,” he said, “is that I 
should pay court to you.” 

“T will explain fully to-morrow,” said the Countess, red as a rose. 

“T agree with all my heart,” said Peter, with alacrity. 

There was a noise without, and both turned sharply. The girl darted 
to the door and peeped out. Peter heard her say something to some 
one in the passage. There was a murmur of voices and a little laughter. 
Footsteps died away. The Countess came back rather breathless. 

“That was the Baroness,” said Peter boldly. She answered nothing, 
but looked at him. “She knows I’m here.” Again she was silent, 
seeming to wait. “Good! That is beginning the game well. She is 
pleased.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” said the Countess loftily. 

Peter put out his hand. “Good-night, Countess,” he said. She 
ignored his action. “Come, we are conspirators, and may shake hands 
on it,” he said cheerfully. 

The Countess placed her hand in his with some reluctance. 

“ Good-night,” she said, and as she retraced her steps along the hall 
to her room she was preoccupied, and preoccupied she lay awake for a 
long time. On the contrary, Peter Seabrooke slept like a top, and as if 
there were no such thing as conscience in the world. 


IV. 


Wuewn Peter rose the following morning, the sun was shining on 
the valley, and the sea across the shoulder of the hill was bright with 
twinkling smiles. As he dressed, he gazed out of the window, trying to 
remember -some Greek lines through which he had once trudged and 
which this scene appeared to recall. But he gave up the essay presently 
and directed his attention to the grounds below him. Now he saw that 
the shadow visible overnight under his window was a deep and broad 
trench, grass-grown, but evidently the remains of an ancient protective 
moat. Gazing idly at this, his glance wandered farther afield, across a 
quickset hedge and into a garden; and suddenly he began to hasten his 
movements. In the garden beyond he had descried the Countess 
Dorothea. 

Peter Seabrooke joined the Countess in the rose-garden, now com- 
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ing into fresh flower after a temporary lull of blossom. She turned as 
he approached and bowed rather gravely—too gravely, he thought. 
Peter’s heart was ever buoyant, and he rarely had misgivings, He had 
none now, save perhaps as to the reception he would receive at the girl’s 
hands. “If she wants to carry it through,” he argued to himself, 
“she ’ll have to play the game.” Her beauty was enhanced by the morn- 
ing sun; she was fresh and cool, and wonderful to behold. Peter ad- 
mired her roses and expressed a few random opinions about gardens and 
flowers which did not appear to impress his companion. Then he looked 
seaward. 

“ What a day for a sail! ” he said enthusiastically. “ Don’t you think 
you might come out, Countess? ” 

The girl seemed to hesitate before answering; then, “ Perhaps,” she 
said slowly, and then added with some stiffness, “I think it would be 
well if we came to a closer understanding.” 

“That ’s been in my mind, too,” confessed Peter eagerly. “We 
must have a plan of campaign.” 

“ Yes,” said the Countess. “It will be necessary. I’m afraid it 
will be rather difficult.” 

“Oh, no!” said Peter cheerily, with a sailor’s confidence in his 
handiness. “I think we’ll be able to manage. I’ve got to—well, to 
seem to make up to you hotly.” 

“Certainly not,” said the Countess warmly. “That is quite out of 
the case. Nothing of the kind.” 

“ But,” protested Peter, “ won’t the Baroness expect it of me? Is n’t 
that what I’m here for?” 

“You can—you can pretend to do it a little,” said she. 

“Tt won’t be hard,” said Peter, “because I know I shall enjoy it.” 

“T don’t think we will discuss that,” said the Countess quickly. 

“No?” Peter looked crestfallen; then he went on: “Of course I 
can foresee certain difficulties which may arise out of my ignorance of 
German etiquette, say, and other things.” 

“Yes, I see that,” said the Countess, frowning. “No doubt it will 
be strange to you. But you must do your best. Be as guarded as you 
can. And perhaps any lapse will be set down to Count Sigismund’s 
idiosyncrasies.” 

“Yes,” said Peter demurely. “ High-borns may have those.” She 
looked at him suspiciously, but did not say anything. “Supposing I 
did go wrong anywhere,” he continued humbly, “perhaps you would 
be kind enough to give me notice in some way. Could n’t you, for 
example, press my foot under the table or——” 

“Certainly not,” said the Countess, blushing. 

“If you winked——” said Peter hopefully. The Countess frowned. 
“ Or—or frowned,” he added quickly. The Countess’s brow relaxed. 
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“ Yes, I could do that,” she said. “If you do anything really stupid, 
I will.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter humbly. He looked towards the house. 
“T think I see the Baroness at the window,” he said. “ Don’t you think 
we might walk a little closer together? This seems rather stiff.” 

“You forget,” said the Countess, “that I am supposed not to be 
favorable to you.” 

“T’m glad you said ‘supposed,’” said Peter brightly. 

The girl stared at him. “I was speaking of your fictitious char- 
acter,” she said coldly. 

“At any rate, it might produce a good impression if we seemed 
rather to take to each other,” pleaded Peter. 

“You may walk up the path with me and seem to be interested,” 
said the Countess, after a moment’s consideration. 

They walked together for twenty paces or more in silence. 

“ Won’t you pluck me a rose?” he asked then. “ It would look well,” 
he added hastily. “The Baroness is looking.” 

The Countess hesitated, and then, as if with reluctance, she stooped 
and broke off a bloom which she handed to him. He set it in the lapel 
of his yachting coat and buried his nose in it in what Dorothea thought 
was a ridiculously theatrical fashion. Then his glance went seaward. 
The breeze was ravishing, and his eyes kindled. 

“You must come out to-day,” he said in another voice, with some- 
thing imperative in it, just as if she had been an ordinary, suburban, 
matinée young girl. “Oh, isn’t that ripping? We’d go topping along 
to Plymouth in a brace of shakes. . . . Would n’t she show her heels! ” 

Here was a new man, who had something attractive in him despite 
his strange slang. Dorothea regarded him with interest, almost for the 
first time. Hitherto he had been merely an instrument. She saw a tall, 
well-set man of fair face and goodly features, with the gaze and bearing 
of the sea-rovers who had been his distant ancestors. She felt a faint 
interest in him as a man. 

“T don’t think the Baroness likes the water,” she said, “ but you can 
ask her.” 

They walked back to the house through the gateway in the garden 
and across a bridge over the moat. The Baroness met them beaming, 
and displayed extraordinary graciousness at the meal which was served 
in one of the smaller rooms of the house. To Peter’s invitation, she 
offered a laughing protest. 

“ Ah, Count, I am from the plains. I don’t understand these hills 
and seas. They make my head ache.” 

“You shall go as smoothly as on rails,” assured Peter. 

She demurred, sighed, looked arch, and finally tremulously assented. 
“This afternoon,” she promised. 
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Peter spent some time in the gardens with the Countess, and later 
went out for a stroll about the island by himself. The land was arable 
and in grass for a mile or two, but after that merged in the forest-clad 
hills. He was a young man of active body, and endured idleness ill, 
and so his explorations in the hills were long and arduous. He re- 
turned by lunch time with a fine color and a big appetite. The Countess, 
he thought, seemed anxious for a word with him, and this he secured 
not by strategy, but in the bold, straightforward way which was char- 
acteristic of him. “Come and look at this boat,” he said, and Dorothea 
obeyed. 
From the windows at the end of the room a huge liner was visible, 
going up-channel. . 

“German,” said Peter encouragingly. “ Hamburg boat.” 

“Mr.——” The Countess paused. “I don’t know your name.” 
Peter supplied it. However, she didn’t take advantage of the knowl- 
edge. “Every morning a boat goes off to St. Heliers for the post. It 
has just come in. I was afraid. But no letters have come from the 
Count von Salsen.” ; 

“Good!” said Peter. “Ill see to it none do arrive. If anything 
has to arrive, it will be himself, and I have doubts of that. I’ve been 
exploring your island. It’s ripping.” 

“ But how——” began the girl. 

“How can I stop it? Easily. Ill send the Brunhilde to-morrow, 
and we’ll go through the mail-bag.” 

She looked at him with some doubt. “ You mean you would——” 

“You know the Count’s hand? Well, we can stop his letters. If 
he comes, we can stop him. It’s a great island for operations.” 

The sea-rover’s eye roved masterfully to the wooded hills. The 
Countess regarded him with a new respect, and a certain anxiety also. 
What was this strange force she had wound up and set going? 

The voice of the Baroness recalled them to their position, and Peter 
to a sense of his appetite. He ate with zest, and talked sparingly and 
with good humor. He devoted himself to the Baroness, who was as 
coy as a girl. She grew sentimental over memories, among which was 
the late Baron—a burly rustic, if Peter got a proper impression of him. 

“You should have seen the corn wave in the fields of Felden,” said 
the Baroness, with a sigh, “and the number of hogs we killed! ” 

The flower was on the sea in foam heads, and caught Peter’s eye 
out of the window. It renewed his pressure as to the excursion, and 
the Baroness yielded. 

“Dear Dorothea! Dear child!” she murmured audibly as she passed 
by her charge. Dorothea recognized the inner significance, but the dull 
man did n’t, and he did not understand why the Countess was so cross 
with him for the next half-hour. He had sent a message to his men, 
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Jevons and Beamarsh, to have the ketch in readiness, and he was agog 
for blue water. Even the Countess, pervasive as her beauty was becom- 
ing, was hardly in comparison with the call of that bright water. Wahn- 
rosch took the three down the valley in his car, and they pulled off in 
the dingy to the Brunhilde. Peter established the ladies in the comfort- 
able seats of the transoms, and took the wheel himself. He beamed; he 
stood upright, the fresh wind blowing his light-clad form, a confident 
and joyous master of himself and life. Dorothea regarded him with 
growing interest. Was this the same man whom she had surprised in the 
act of surreptitious escape the previous evening? He put down the 
wheel and spoke. 

“There is no chopping under this lee, Baroness. She’ll move like 
a cinematograph. She’s a painted ship upon a painted ocean. Look 
how the sprits take the wind! She’ll whip a course under topsails. 
Now we turn the point. See, the island opens up. Lord, ain’t it 
lovely ? ” 

He had dropped insensibly into English, but the Baroness did not 
notice. Her eyes were fixed on the shores of Sarne, which rose in cliffs 
and beyond displayed the deep woods. 

“Tt is very fine,” she said, “but there is too much wind.” 

Peter’s glance went sharply to her. “There’s a nice cabin below,” 
he said. 

The Baroness looked at Dorothea, who was watching the shores as 
they went past, the breeze fluttering in the ruffles about her neck; but 
the Countess made no sign. 

“Oh, I will stay here,” said the Baroness, with a sigh. 

The wind freshened, and the Brunhilde, lying over, galloped as if 
she knew she must be at her best. Peter stood and talked and laughed, 
and seemed to command the elements. He was as undisturbed as a sea- 
god; nay, Dorothea reflected, he was as jubilant as one. Some lines of 
Schiller flew to her memory, and she searched for things in Heine 
which seemed to depict this novel experience. What was it? Those 
lines from “ King Harold Harfagen ”?— 


And many a time from his dream of love 
On a sudden he starts and wakes, 

For the billows on high are raging wild, 
And his crystal palace shakes. 


What made her think of Harold Harfagen? Count Sigismund’s hair 
was fairer, but Peter Seabrooke pulled the wheel across and 
pointed. The Baroness had sunk lower, a conscientious victim to her 
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spoke the ketch came round and plunged with a soughing noise of waters 
into the cross-current. Dorothea looked landward. They were entering 
a little bay between guarding cliffs, which went down and narrowed be- 
yond to a wooded shore. Her heart leaped. How that wooded strand 
invited her! She had never thought romance was so near her doors. 
All things had been so prosaic, so obvious, so ruled by law and conven- 
tion. She glanced again at the viking who had altered it all so lightly 
and so easily at a blow. He was humming a tune—if truth must be 
told, a music-hall melody connected with drunken men and mothers-in- 
law ; and he did n’t see the girl—he was looking ahead. Suddenly there 
was a hiss of water as he revolved the wheel, and the welter just topped 
the ketch. Dorothea was thrown slightly forward by the abrupt turn, 
and the Baroness all but rolled over. When she recovered, the Countess 
saw that they were leaving the little cove and strand she had noticed 
and were making for another beach. 

“Why did n’t we go there?” she asked in English. 

Peter followed her finger. “ It’s shallow,” he said, “ for this draught, 
and there are rocks. See their fangs!” He pointed, and it seemed to 
Dorothea that she could see things in the moving water, dark, ominous, 
menacing, like lurking sharks. She shivered. She did not know if she 
altogether liked this sea. The ketch, with lowered mainsail, drifted 
gently on to the beach under the shelter of a cliff. 

The ladies were on land almost before they knew, and Jevons and 
Beamarsh had brought to shore all the necessary utensils and materials 
for a pleasant picnic tea. There was to the Baroness, as she sat looking 
on, something odd in the situation. She had never known an aristocrat 
to use his limbs like this in the mere domestic preparations of a meal. 
That task invariably fell to a woman. Yet two women watched while 
three men did the work. The tea was excellent, and the material re- 
fection also met with her approval. 

“T did n’t know that any one made tea like this out of England,” 
she said, sipping it benignly. 

“ Well, you see, we are in England, in a way,” said Peter. 

“Ach!” The Baroness’s mild blue eyes stirred. “There will come 
a time when we must fight that country and beat her.” 

“Not much!” said Peter, in English. 

“T beg your pardon?” said the Baroness inquiringly. 

Peter saw a warning in the Countess’s eyes, and said between 
munches of his sandwich, “ All in good time.” 

“Yes,” said the Baroness, with a sigh; “if God wills it, and the 
Emperor. But for myself I like not war, and I have met some nice 
English.” 

The Countess rose, dusted her skirts of imaginary crumbs, and looked 
at the wood behind and the sands in front. The Baroness was musing, 
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and did not notice that her charge had moved away. As for Peter, he 
waited for a minute or two, until he saw that the Baroness’s eyes were 
really closed, and then he hurried off along the wet sand to join the 
Countess, without any invitation whatever. She glanced round as she 
heard his footsteps, but said no word in greeting as he came up. 

“TI wanted to explore a little from this cove,” he said. “Do you 
know if there is a road through from here to the inhabited portion of 
the island? ” 

“T don’t know,” said the Countess, taken aback at this businesslike 
question. 

“Then I’ll have a look,” he said. “I see there’s a track goes off 
upwards yonder. Would you care to come?” 

The Countess looked back at the sleeping Baroness, at the ketch 
rolling in the sunny water. 

“ Yes,” she said, unexpectedly to herself. 

They quickened their steps and left the seashore, mounting by the 
rough track into the wood. The road led them by a small ravine up- 
wards, and then crossed an open patch of hill, in the lingering sunlight. 
Peter stood with his lips pursed up as if for whistling. 

“Tt goes down again there,” he said, “and across the hill. I fancy 
it goes to the cove I saw this morning. That’s all right.” 

“What is?” asked the Countess, whom curiosity pricked out of her 
dignified silence. 

“If you sit down here, we can look across the bay,” said Peter, 
without answering her. “There goes one of the Channel squadron— 
a Dreadnought, by Jove!” 

“Are you in the navy?” inquired the girl. 

Peter smiled ruefully. “No such luck,” he said. “I’m in busi- 
ness—my uncle’s bank. I don’t know anything about figures. I’m 
no good anywhere but on the water.” 

Dorothea experienced a sensation of disappointment: she had looked 
for something more satisfactory than a bank for this sea-rover. But 
his modest estimate of himself pleased her. 

“T have always had a feeling for the sea myself,” she said. “I 
think it comes from my mother’s family. She was Danish.” 

“Sea King’s daughter from over the seas,’ ” quoted Peter. 

“My grandfather was an artist,” said Dorothea primly. “ You have 
probably heard of him—Charles Tellsmarck.” 

Peter had not, but he did not say so; indeed, he was not thinking 
of Charles Tellsmarck at all. He was puzzled. 

“Then you—your father——” 

“My father was Prince Theodor of Vollhausen,” said she. “He 
married my mother against the wishes of my uncle, the reigning Duke.” 

“Oh!” gasped Peter. 
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“My uncle could n’t control my father’s marriage, and he shan’t 
control mine,” said the Countess bravely. 

“Well, I think we’ll answer for the Count,” said Peter cheerfully. 

She felt grateful to him for his certainty. She forgot he was only 
a clerk in a bank. He looked something far finer as he stared out to 
sea, his clear eyes adrift in thought, his fresh face resolute. 

“T ask only to be free,” said she, in a little burst of feeling. “Why, 
oh, why, can’t I be free?” 

“There isn’t any reason,” said Peter, turning his cool, friendly 
gaze on her. “ You can be free if you want to.” 

She looked doubtful. “ You have no idea how the chains are about 
me, They have always been about me, ever since I was a child. I live 
in discipline. There is no such thing as liberty in Germany.” 

“This isn’t Germany,” said Peter simply. 

The Countess stared at him. She had lived so long and so com- 
pletely under the German régime of her uncle that this thought had 
never occurred to her. It bred new and strange ideas in her mind. 

“We must get back,” Peter said, rising. “The tide will only serve 
for half an hour longer.” 

She obeyed him without question. He spoke as the sea-rover, not 
as the bank clerk, and just at that moment she must have been the 
grand-daughter of Charles Tellsmarck, the artist, rather than the niece 
of Duke Heinrich of Vollhausen. 

The Baroness had awakened from her nap, and confronted them 
benignantly as they came up. She smiled for the whole of the way out 
of the little port—until the Channel met them. Then the Brunhilde 
rolled over on her side and settled down to her work amid the freshen- 
ing breeze. ‘The smile faded from the Baroness’s face, and she sat 
still, appearing to consider. 

By the time the yacht reached the little bay she was almost beyond 
conversation, and she retired to her room immediately on their arrival 
at the chateau. The Countess and Peter dined alone, and the Countess 
played afterwards. She played, it seemed, to amuse herself, but Peter 
went and stocd behind her chair and watched her with interest. 

“What ’s that?” he asked, when she had finished a strange piece 
which appeared to be all discords. 

“ Wagner,” the Countess threw over her shoulder. “‘The Flying 
Dutchman.’ ” 

“It’s good!” said Peter. 

A smile played across the girl’s features. She was, you must remem- 
ber, only a girl, and she had been destitute of male society for months. 
Her fingers rippled into another measure. 

“This is your ‘ Brunhilde,’” she said. “Do you recognize her?” 
Peter sat down by her. “ By Jove!” he said. 
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Tue Baroness had recovered by the following morning, and made 
her apologies in a gracious manner. Peter was properly solicitous and 
penitent. He had had no idea, he said, that the sea would have such 
an effect on his hostess. The Baroness kindly waved aside his ex- 
pressions of self-reproach, and even congratulated him on his sea- 
prowess. 

“Tt is evident,” said she, “ that our Emperor was right when he told 
us that the future of our fatherland is upon the water. Not mine,” 
she hastened to add, “but yours—others. It is wonderful, the progress 
you have made, Count.” 

Peter deprecated praise, and suggested that as it was a beautiful 
morning he should run over to St. Heliers and bring the mail, also the 
provisions for the house, which the lugger in the harbor was in the habit 
of fetching. The Baroness assented smilingly to this holiday whim of 
the Count’s, and later Peter and the Countess Dorothea walked and 
talked in the garden. 

“T shan’t know the handwriting, of course,” he said ; “ but you will. 
Better arrange to motor down to the jetty about four o’clock: I can 
make it by that time if this wind holds. Then you can destroy the 
letter, and——” 

“ But I don’t think I——” the Countess protested faintly. She had 
flushed and looked very pretty. 

“ All right; you point it out, and I will,” said the pirate cheerfully, 
and hummed a stave from—presumably—a pirate ditty. Suddenly he 
ceased and his face changed. He sank into a garden seat near which 
they had passed. “Wait a bit,” he said. “What a fool Iam! I was 
born yesterday. I can’t leave you. What a pity! It would have been 
such a lovely run.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the girl. 

“Why, the real Count What’s-his-name may turn up. I’d for- 
gotten that. I’ve got to be here.” He looked gloomily out at the sea; 
and Dorothea’s face took on a color. 

“T think,” she said, now the niece of the Duke of Vollhausen, “ that 
I will dispense with your future services.” 

Peter looked puzzled. “Why——” he began. 

She could have stamped her foot at the idea that this man spoke 
with such natural regret at being obliged to keep her company. Peter 
was not dull of wit, and he read the insignia of anger. “If you think 
I’m going to give up the job once I’ve undertaken it, you ’re mistaken,” 
he said, with pleasant bluntness. “I’m going to see it through.” He 
rose. “ We’ll get the mails from the fishermen and open them.” 
Dorothea gasped mentally at this act of piracy. It spelt War with a 
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capital. But the sea-rover did not, in the vulgar phrase, turn a hair. 
He was, on the contrary, smoothing them back as he mused. “Do you 
think the Baroness would come for another sail?” he asked. 

“TI ’m sure nothing on earth would induce her,” said Dorothea. 

There was a pause. “Do you think she’d let you come?” he asked 
wistfully. 

“It would be quite impossible for me to come,” said she coldly. 
“ Besides, you spoke just now of the Count von Salsen. I don’t see how 
if you wae away you could take such steps as you seem to have deter- 
mined on.” The tone was colorless, even critical, as a queen reproving 
a subject. But Peter ae not take it that way. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said reassuringly. “I should n’t miss them. 
I’ve got my plans. Well, if you won’t come out, you won’t mind if 
I have a run myself? The fact is, I want to look into the coast-line.” 

“Of course, Mr. Seabrooke, you are at liberty to do as you will,” 
said the Countess distantly. 

Peter’s gaze was fixed upon the furthermost portion of the garden, 
where a terrace of rocks rose. “That water-garden,” he said abruptly, 
“jis fed by the stream from the hills. Do you know that that stream 
was once used to fill the moat?” 

“No,” said Dorothea. 

“Tt was. Come and see.” He led the way along the path through 
the dry spaces of the rock garden, and paused by the conduit which gave 
the stream access to the garden in a diverted branch. “ Away back 
there,” he said, “there is another channel, choked up now, and it is 
evident that the stream was turned into the moat through that passage. 
It’s a neat affair. I want you to have the channel cleared.” 

“ But why——” began the Countess in a puzzlement. 

“Well, you see, you left it to me,” said Peter, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“If you wish it, I will speak to the Baroness,” she said, still 
wondering. 

“Thank you. Well, I must be off now,” said the sea-rover. “I’ve 
got to go round the island, among other things. Don’t you worry about 
Count Sigismund, Countess,” he said kindly. “I’m going to have a 
lark with him when he comes. He'll wish he’d walked the plank 
before he came. He ’1]——” 

“Walked the plank!” murmured Dorothea blankly. 

The pirate paused midway in his nefarious thoughts and schemes. 
“ Oh, well, he ’Il be sorry he came,” he amended. “If I am a little late 
for luncheon, please make my excuses to the Baroness. But I don’t 
think I shall be.” Peter lifted his hat like a polite bank-clerk, and 
went off like a buccaneer. His first visit was to the little harbor, where 
he interviewed his men and issued certain instructions. Then he left 
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the jetty and struck inland, plunging into the heavy woods upon the hills 
between the chateau and the harbor. He returned to the house in good 
time, and ate an excellent meal. The conversation was divided mainly 
between the Baroness and her guest, as the Countess said little. She 
was silent and thoughtful, but now and then her gaze rested meditatively 
upon Peter’s face, as he laughed and talked and ate. He seemed to her 
much the most cheerful person she had ever seen. After lunch, the 
Baroness did him the special honor of walking in the garden with him. 

“The Countess was telling me, my dear Count,” said she pleasantly, 
“that you were anxious to see how the moat worked. I have instructed 
that the passage from the stream should be cleared, and we will fill it. 
Ah, those were picturesque days when our ancestors lived in their 
castles and so defended themselves! I sometimes regret them.” 

“We will fill it,” said Peter, thanking her, “and imagine we live 
in those days and are defending ourselves.” 

When he was left to himself, he found that workmen were at that 
moment engaged in opening the conduit, and he himself took a hand 
in the task. Aware of a shadow in the bright sunlight, he looked up 
presently and saw the Countess watching the operation. He thought she 
looked at him meaningly, and, wiping his dirty hands on the grass, he 
strolled away for a few yards. The water was beginning to run through 
the cleared conduit. 

“ We’ll soon have the moat abrim,” he said to the girl. 

He had been right in his idea: she wanted to speak to him. 

“The Jersey lugger will be arriving in about half an hour,” she 
said, almost under her breath. 

They stood together, the great conspiracy between them. Peter looked. 
at the water gushing into the grass-grown moat. “I’ll go now,” he 
said. “I’m afraid I must ask you to come with me.” 

“Oh, but——” She paused. 

“You see, I don’t know the Count’s hand,” he explained, “and, 
once I deliver the mail-bag——” 

“Yes, you’re right.” The Countess was agile of mind and sharp 
of decision as a woman of quick emotions. “The motor is ready. I 
shan’t be more than a few minutes.” 

She hurried away with the graceful movement characteristic of her, 
and Peter’s glance came back to the moat. At this rate of issue, it 
would be brimming by nightfall. He went to the yard of the stables, 
which stood without the dyke, and found Wahnrosch waiting. The man 
saluted, with a face of marble, which broke up under Peter’s affable 
conversation. When the Countess arrived they took their seats in the 
tonneau, and the car pulled out and plunged down the road. It ran into 
a sunken lane, where the chequers of the August sunshine twinkled in 
the lattice of shadows upon the road like scattered gold. The leaves of 
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the Canadian poplars shivered and spun and twangled like a million 
bells. ‘The car raced like a thing of life down the valley, through the 
wood, over the ridge, and so descended on the little port. A cable’s 
length offshore the Brunhilde swung to her anchor, trim and taut. 
Peter looked seaward, but nothing was visible. He alighted and helped 
the Countess down, and they both walked to the jetty. Peter hailed the 
ketch and called out a question to Jevons. Then he looked back at the 
chauffeur doubtfully. “I ought n’t to have done that perhaps,” he said 
apologetically. “I spoke in English.” 

“Tt won’t matter,” said she. “No one would suspect. And besides, 
Wahnrosch is devoted to me. I have only one servant of my own here,” 
she went on to explain. “That is Rosa, my maid. The others are the 
Baroness’s; but Wahnrosch is Rosa’s lover.” 

“ Ah, that will be useful,” said Peter. “There comes the lugger.” 
He indicated the point, round which a white sail was moving. The 
breeze was stiff, and she came in rapidly, handled as fishermen only 
can handle craft of that sort; and when she dropped anchor a boat 
pulled off to the jetty. The mail-bag was dumped into the car, and the 
fishermen went back. 

“There is an important letter I expect,” said Peter loudly in Ger- 
man. “ Do you mind, Countess, if I look now?” He cut the string of 
the bag and sorted the letters in the car. It was not a large mail, but 
it contained some portentous-looking documents. As he went through 
them, he looked up and saw the girl’s face. It was tremulous and 
rather pale. 

“That is my uncle’s writing,” she almost whispered, as he fingered 
a big envelope. 

“Humph!” said Peter, and shifted the letters slowly. Suddenly he 
felt a clutch on his arm. He stopped, looked the Countess inquiringly 
in the face, read there excitement, emotion, and a little fear, and, 
whistling, he put the letter in his pocket, and tied up the bag. 

“Tell him to go slowly,” he murmured, and Dorothea’s voice was a 
little flustered as she gave the order. The car rolled on at a sauntering 
pace, and Peter took the letter from his pocket. He handed it to the 
Countess, but she made a movement as if to reject it. The name of the 
Baroness was plainly set upon it in formal German writing. Dorothea 
shrank from it as from a stinging insect. After one glance at her, 
which was almost a glance of wonder, Peter took the letter, ripped open 
the envelope, and read. The girl stared away into the wood through 
which they were passing. She heard her companion’s voice, as matter- 
of-fact and cheerful as ever. 

“ Arrives to-day. Lucky we got it. Expects to arrive this even- 
ing—time uncertain.” He was looking over the letter again indifferently 
when she turned her head. 
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“Havre! That’s where he took refuge. They ’ve been there ever 
since. I say, the Count must have been bad!” said Peter, chuckling. 

He found no response to his laughter on his companion’s face. 

“ What are we—what are you going to do?” the girl asked in a low 
voice. 

The buccaneer grinned. “Oh, there “ll be some fun,” he said. “Ill 
motor you up to the chateau, and then get back to the harbor. I’ve 
got a few instructions to give.” 

She did not ask him any further questions, but gazed at him steadily. 
He met her eyes with his cheerful, imperturbable, and easy smile, and 
her glance dropped. How lightly this man took such a crisis! She 
shuddered at the ruthless unscrupulousness with which he had stolen 
some one else’s property. When she got out of the car, and Wahn- 
rosch had turned, she laid her hand on the tonneau. 

“You will let me know—some time?” she said impulsively. “I 
shall be anxious——” 

“Yes,” he said. “ You shall know as soon as I have anything to 
report. I promise you. Don’t worry. We hold the trumps.” 

When he arrived at the jetty again, he boarded his yacht and gave 
instructions. Then he went aboard the fishermen’s lugger, and inter- 
viewed the master and owner. These were Jerseymen from St. Heliers, 
who had been taken into the service of the Baroness for the period of her 
sojourn in that abominable island, surrounded by the odious sea. Peter 
had no doubt that the poor lady was anxiously awaiting the hour of 
her release, which, it appeared, would be as soon as a match was fixed 
between her ward and Count Sigismund. No wonder, then, she had 
shown herself so gracious to him, and so charmed by the growing in- 
timacy of the Countess and himself. 

Peter’s interview with the Jerseymen was not long. The Baroness, 
he told them, had suggested that they should take a holiday at 
home in St. Heliers for a day or two. He, the Count, would arrange 
for his yacht to perform the services for which the lugger had been 
responsible. The Baroness suggested that they should sail forthwith. 

With alacrity the Jersey islanders set to work, and within half an 
hour the lugger had vanished round the point. Meanwhile the Brun- 
hilde also had spread her wings and departed, leaving only a dingy 
behind. The jetty was bare; the shore was deserted. Only Peter, like 
a new Robinson Crusoe, surveyed its desolation; for he had dismissed 
the car. It still wanted an hour to sunset, and so he walked along the 
wooded cove and found a pleasant place where the blue water came in 
rollers from the outer sea. He stripped and enjoyed a bath, dressed 
himself, felt hungry, and ate some cold refection which he had obtained 
from the ketch, seated under the trees, and keeping a watch upon the 
wild water of the Channel. He leaned back against a tree and smoked 
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a pipe in serene comfort, and the time passed on. Shadows stretched 
longer, the foreshore darkened, the sea grew wan. . . . Suddenly he 
descried something white among the bushes on the further side of the 
jetty. His interest awoke and quickened, and he got to his feet and 
went rapidly forward. 

“ Countess!” he said in astonishment. 

“Yes,” she said breathlessly. “I was anxious. I could n’t wait. 
Has anything happened ? ” 

“No,” he said; and was mute, staring out to sea. The Point was 
full of twilight shadows, but his accustomed eyes saw something. “ There 
she comes,” he said, “a fore-and-after—quite a pretty boat. Too much 
sail.” 

The Countess breathed deeply as she tried to pierce the dusk. He 
turned to her. 

“T can’t leave you here,” he said doubtfully. 

“ Wahnrosch brought me. He is round the turn in the road. Don’t 
trouble about me,” she said quickly. “What are you going to do?” 

For answer, he ran down to the water’s edge by the jetty, and 
jumped into a dingy which was tied there. 

“What are you going to do to them?” cried the girl, in a tremor 
of excitement. 

It was odd that she should assume he would do something to them; 
it was odd how he had become invested with power and importance in 
her eyes. He waved his hand as he loosened the painter. 

“T shan’t be back for some time—perhaps two hours,” he said. 
“ Please make it all square with the Baroness for me.” 

His dingy faded into the dusk, and she could hear only the meas- 
ured plash of the sculls. 


VI. 


PeTeR SEABROOKE reached the schooner as she was entering the 
harbor, and hailed her. He ran alongside and climbed on deck, to find 
himself fronted by a burly man in uniform, with much gold lace and 
many brass buttons. 

“Whose yacht is this?” he demanded. 

“ His Excellency the Count von Salsen’s,” 
are you?” 

“Oh!” cried Peter. “Then it is as I me I am here to warn 
you that there is no anchorage.” 

“What is it, Machter?” asked another voice, and Peter turned a 
little, to find himself looking-into the face of the man he was counter- 
feiting. What he saw was a man of something like his own stature, with 
blond hair, blond face, and blond mustache, and with a very cold, formal 
eye. His jowl had a look of obstinacy. 


said this personage. “Who 
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“Count von Salsen?” inquired Peter, bowing. “I am sent by the 
Baroness to take your yacht into harbor. Recent tides and storms have 
piled up the floor here. We are using another cove.” 

“You are a pilot?” asked the Captain. 

“ Yes,” assented Peter. 

The Count turned on his heel without ceremony, as if the interview 
interested him no further. But Captain Machter was at least a sailor 
and knew his duty. He entrusted the wheel to the new-comer. The 
schooner’s tail-lights swung about as she came round, having never lost 
way, and, lightening the canvas, Peter stood out, a cunning pilot. Even 
with the lesser press she raced, and Peter admired and envied. He 
would have liked a schooner himself, but, alas, finances had forbidden. 
They were in the lee of the island now, and, even so, she was going free. 
It was a thousand pities that he had to do what he was going to do, but 
a buccaneer has his duties and responsibilities as well as his privileges. 
Darkness had fallen, and there was no moon; clouds had driven up 
with the wind, and the face of the sea was of monstrous blackness. 
Among his gifts Peter had a fine sense of topography; he carried fea- 
tures of the world in the pigeonholes of his brain. He could see in the 
darkness every line of that coast which he had already inspected with 
a view to this contingency. And when the schooner was opposite the 
little cove he put up the wheel, and she came heeling over. . 

“T see no lights,” said Captain Machter gruffly. 

“They are round the bend,” explained the pilot. 

Certainly Machter could find nothing to suspect in the admirable 
handling of his boat. He did not suspect even when a bluff loomed to 
port and then sank into the night. Peter was remembering just then 
how the Countess had pointed ahead and wondered why he did not take 
the Brunhilde into the basin beyond. In his mind’s eye, he saw the 
sharks’ teeth, and was glad the tide served. 

Cr-r-r-r-r-r! 

Captain Machter shouted. The grinding sound of wood upon rock 
was felt rather than heard, and next moment the schooner slipped into 
smooth water, safely locked up in a land-pool for. twelve hours at the 
least. The Captain stormed at the clumsiness of the pilot. What had 
happened to his boat? Where were the cove lights? 

“The lazy devil must have let them go out,” said Peter humbly. 
“ But if his Excellency will land in the boat I will have him run up to the 
chateau in ten minutes.p There is a motor in waiting.” 

Still growling, the Captain took counsel with his master, and a boat 
was lowered. In it Count Sigismund von Salsen, his valet, and Mr. 
Seabrooke were rowed ashore by two brawny German sailors. Then 
the boat plied slowly back to the schooner, and the dipping of oars was 
still in their ears when Peter said: 
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“The fool of a chauffeur was to have met us here. The fact is, 
your Excellency, the road from this cove is not as good as the Baroness 
could desire, and so the car can’t get down to the shore. It is only a 
track through the wood to the road where the car is. But that fool 
was to have met us with lanterns. The Baroness will be infuriated.” 

No suspicions entered the head of the Count, who made no answer, 
save a curt “ Show the way.” 

Peter showed the way. He led his two companions up the rough 
track, and thence plunged into the darkness of the wood along a foot- 
path. Presently even the foot-path disappeared, and they had to pick 
their way between the boles of trees and through heavy undergrowth. 
It would be perhaps too much to say that by this time the Count had no 
suspicions ; at least, he had misgivings, despite his guide’s very plausible 
explanations and reassurances. And when a little later all material 
signs of that guide vanished utterly, it is the truth that his misgivings 
leaped into full suspicion, even certainty. The pilot had been swallowed 
up in the black forest; and the Count and his servant were alone; 
abandoned in a wilderness in which they could hardly see each other. 

Meanwhile Peter had slipped through the undergrowth and was 
stealthily making his way to a safe distance, where no noise would 
betray him. When he calculated that this had been accomplished, he 
increased his pace, twisted and turned and advanced through gully and 
brake and thicket until he came out at last upon the edge of a cliff. It 
will be remembered that I have claimed for Peter a wonderful sense of 
direction. From the cliff he descended to the flat foreshore, listened, 
and, noting the swinging lights in the schooner, dropped carefully into 
the water. He waded and then swam, getting under the yacht’s counter 
without being noticed. Here his dingy, which he had attached to it, 
still depended, and he climbed aboard, saw that the yacht’s boat also 
streamed out on the tide behind, made fast one to the other, and then 
cut both loose. He was still unnoticed. So soon as the outgoing tide 
had carried him beyond hearing, he put out the sculls, one of which he 
had used for steering, and pulled for the headland. The wind came 
bustling in from the west. 

“T reckon,” said Peter to himself, as he slipped the little mast on 
the dingy—“I reckon the wind’s going to fix them up there for 
forty-eight hours, any way.” 

He cut the yacht’s boat free and sent it adrift on the open channel, 
and then he turned on a flowing sail along the coast of Sarne. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when, having made the dingy fast to the 
jetty and walked in the darkness along the lane, he reached the chateau. 
The Baroness received him with evident signs of relief. She had been 
anxious. “ My dear Count, I understand you were yachting—a danger- 
ous pursuit. I feared-———” 
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Peter apologized, and it was at once noticed that his clothes were 
wet. 

“ But you have fallen overboard! Dear Count, a dangerous pursuit! 
I wonder——” 

Peter hastily explained that he had taken no harm. He saw Doro- 
thea’s eyes upon him, large, excited, wondering, and he said: 

“TI have rather unpleasant news, Baroness. ‘There are suspicious 
customers about the island.” 

The Baroness exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” he continued, as he sat back and sipped the glass of cordial 
she hospitably pressed upon him; “they landed in one of the coves this 
evening. I can’t quite make out what they ’re after, but this is an un- 
protected, lonely island, and they have a fine-stepping boat.” 

“Gott in himmel!” faltered the poor Baroness. “ Not—not— 
pirates ! ” 

“Well,” Peter deliberated, “a modern version of the old pirates 
perhaps. Any way, they’ve made a descent on the island, and are 
somewhere in the woods. It might be loot they ’re after, but they may 
be only harmless but objectionable trippers.” 

The dismay of the Baroness was obvious. “I do not allow trippers 
here,” she said quickly. “I have refused every application made to 
me—generally from the English. While this flag flies over the chateau, 
this is German soil.” 

“ These people seemed German,” said Peter. 

“Impossible!” said the Baroness. 

“Well, they may have been Danish,” admitted Peter. “They spoke 
a sort of German.” 

“I’m quite sure they were not Danes,” said the Countess, speaking 
for the first time and with a little asperity. 

“Well, Norwegian,” hazarded Peter vaguely. 

“Depend upon it, they were English,” said the Baroness, with con! 
viction. “English pirates or English trippers, both equally horrible. 
Oh, how you have upset me!” 

Peter apologized, but his hostess returned with a jump to her respon- 
sibilities, and demanded that he should at once change into dry clothes, 
when he would find his supper ready. Peter went away with the first 
and only prickings of conscience he had experienced. The Baroness was 
such a dear kind and simple soul that it seemed a shame to deceive her. 

However, he forgot this slight feeling of remorse when he was in- 
stalled at the supper table and was making merry play with knife and 
fork. He ate like a pirate, at which the Baroness nodded and smiled 
encouragingly, and regaled him with talk which his evening’s adventures 
had stimulated in her. She spoke of the first Baron of her own race— 
Johann the Red, who had repelled the Saxon invaders; of the fertile 
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plains of Vollhausen ; also of Otto, the most famous warrior of them all, 
who had died under the javelins of the horrible Northmen. 

“T don’t know,” said Peter reflectively, “ whether these invaders are 
dangerous, but I distrust them. Even if they are only trippers——” 

“They shall be expelled, Count,” said the Baroness firmly. “They 
shall be sent back to their frowzy, foggy island. But,” she went on, 
relaxing in reminiscence, “I don’t wonder that the wretched creatures 
are anxious to escape from it. I was there once, and it rained always. 
The country was sodden, the towns were mud. One had to keep indoors 
all the——” 

“ But we pride ourselves that, in any weather, you can be out of 
doors in——” 

Peter suddenly ceased. His shin had been unmistakably kicked. 
He ceased, and wondered. The Countess sat opposite him with an 
averted face, slightly flushed. 

“in Germany,” ended Peter weakly. 

“ Ach, in Germany, yes; and in Vollhausen most of all,” said the 
Baroness, with an unctuous sigh. 

Well, she had kicked him, any way. He had suggested that she 
should press his foot. She had n’t done that, but she had kicked him. 
Peter’s spirit soared aloft in a sort of ecstasy at the consciousness of 
the familiarity in which they were involved. The Countess rose pres- 
ently, and left the room, nor did she return. Peter had to put up with 
the society of the Baroness until it was time to retire. She played 
Wagner to him, and he listened perfunctorily, and yawned, and let his 
thoughts wander after the Countess in a perfect glow of pleasure. It 
was nearly twelve before he parted from his hostess; and it was after 
midnight when a rap came on his door—a still, small rap, determined 
but faltering. He had not begun to undress, and he opened the door. 

“T must see you at once. Come into the Tower.” The Countess’s 
voice, tremulous yet authoritative, issued to him out of the darkness. 

He took up a candle and lighted it, switched off the electric cur- 
rent, and went out into the passage without a word. Peter was, by 
nature, more a man of action than of words, or this narrative would 
never have been written. 

The Tower was square, and the chamber into which they came was 
furnished soberly as a writing-room and boudoir. Bookcases lined the 
walls between the windows, and Peter saw at a glance that this must be 
the sacred refuge of the Countess. His companion turned the electric 
light on, and faced him, a convulsion of excitement moving her bright 
eyes. 

“Tell me what happened?” she demanded. 

So Peter told her the story. The ardor died out of her expression 
as she listened, but it was evident that her interest held to the end. 
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When he had finished, she contemplated a picture on the wall with a 
gaze that was manifestly blank. 

“ And what is to be the end of it?” she asked slowly. 

“What it means,” said Peter, “is that you have a respite. The 
Count ’s boxed up for a time. You’ve got space to turn about in. 
That ’s all we ’ve accomplished. But, if you ask me, I’m bound to say 
there seem to me only two alternatives. If you want to avoid this— 
this arrangement your uncle’s set on, you’ve got to make a bolt for it. 
You can only go on putting it off if he sticks to his point. You 
can cut and run. The flag of Vollhausen does n’t float everywhere, nor, 
so far as I know, do its writs run. There are plenty of places in the 
world free.” He hesitated. “ You ’re welcome to my boat, if you think 
of that.” 

The Countess did not reply for the moment, and when she did she 
omitted to thank him for his offer. 

“T think,” she said, “that I am torn two ways: I have two strong 
impulses in my blood. There is my Danish strain that calls one way. 
I should like to be free, to wander. Oh, I suppose it is a Bohemian 
strain. I have some of that love of the sea which is in your blood. And 
sometimes that bold course you speak of flits into my mind enticingly. 
But, then, I am a woman, and, as a woman, I shrink from it. I have 
fears, misgivings.” 

There was a third element in her nature to be considered, which 
Dorothea had not mentioned. That was the Verengild blood. It was 
that, surely, rather than her feminine instincts, which held her back, 
kept her in decorum, and surrounded her with the ugly spectres of 
unconventionality. 

“Perhaps,” said Peter, with his eyes devouring her beauty—“ per- 
haps you could, after all, bring yourself to acquiesce in your uncle’s 
wishes ? ” 

“No!” she cried passionately, of a sudden, and stamped her foot 
imperiously. “Never in this life! I hate him, I hate him!” She 
ceased, and Peter noted the tumult of her bosom with strange wild 
feelings. “I will write to my uncle,” she said presently, in a broken 
voice. “TI will plead with him. He cannot fail me, surely. Oh, no, 
he cannot! ” 

Peter was not a Job’s comforter, and, being also discreet, he did not 
point out the unlikelihood that a man who had gone so far to achieve 
what he wanted would now turn back. The Countess wheeled round. 

“ What do you’ think will happen now?” she asked. 

“T think we shall hear of the Count again,” said Peter. “He struck 
me as an obstinate chap. Look at his jaw! If he turns up, we’ve got 
to keep it up. I’ve got some notions. Oh, he’ll turn up; but I can 
settle him, any way, for a time.” 
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There was a new admiration in her gaze as she said, “I must thank 
you for what you’ve done already.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem much to do for you,” said Peter, with blushing 
simplicity. “ Besides, it’s fun.” 

They were silent a moment, and then suddenly she put out her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

It was a small hand, soft and warm, but that did not seem sufficient 
to account for the remarkable sensation which, on contact, it sent ting- 
ling through Peter’s frame. He could not somehow get. his own hand 
open to let it go, and it slid away gently at last—almost with reluctance. 

“You—you forgive me for what I did—for my imposture?” he 
stammered. , 

“ Yes, of course,” said the Countess softly, and then added quickly, 
“No, there is nothing to forgive. It is thanks I owe you.” 

Her “ Good-night ” drifted on his ears like sweet music; and she 


was gone. 


VII. 


Peter enjoyed some hours of sleep, but the twinkling of the sun 
through a slit in his curtains woke him to life about five o’clock. He 
rose and dressed, and looked forth on a world drenched with light and 
dew. The gardens of the chateau lay under a fairy sky, and the smell 
of the sea was in his nostrils. He made his way to the big outer door 
of the house and opened it, examined the quiet waters of the moat, 
and spent some time in the gardens. Then he became aware of figures 
approaching through the avenue of beeches. He stared at them, re- 
gained the house by a side-path, shut the door, and turned to meet one 
of the servants of the house, newly down. 

“There are two people approaching,” he said. “I fancy they may 
be trippers. Don’t on any account let them in.” 

The man promised that they should not be admitted, adding, “ Her 
Excellency does not allow trippers.” 

Peter nodded and went upstairs to the gallery, from which a long, 
deep bow-window looked out upon the beech avenue. He saw two rather 
dishevelled and unkempt men, with tattered garments and dirty faces, 
advancing to the arched door which had once been protected by a stone 
portcullis. If he had n’t been a pirate, it is probable that Peter would 
have experienced some pity for his victims. There they were—the 
Count in front, and, a little behind him, footsore and worn, the once 
sleek valet. They disappeared from his view; and down below he heard 
a bell go. Evidently there was a brief parley, and a door banged. The 
two forlorn figures emerged across the bridge which spanned the now 
brimming ditch. 
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“What is it?” Peter heard a voice ask behind him, and, wheeling 
about, saw the Countess Dorothea. 

“He has come. I thought he would,” said he. “The servants have 
turned him away as a tripper—from England,” he added. “I must 
go and see what has happened.” 

She followed him down to the floor below, where the man he had 
spoken to was talking with Wahnrosch, the chauffeur. The former turned 
to him at once. 

“T told him what your Excellency said. But he claimed to be your 
Exeellency,” said the man, with wondering eyes. 

Peter laughed. “ What colossal impudence these people have!” he 
said. “I suppose he wanted admittance to see the house.” 

“He was insistent, Herr Graf,” said Wahnrosch. “I overheard him 
with Cornelius here. He spoke harshly and with vehemence. Corne- 
lius ‘shut the door in his face, on my advice.” 

Peter nodded approvingly. 

“ Yet it is odd he should assume your Excellency’s name,” said the 
bewildered Cornelius. 

“T think, Count,” came the soft measured voice of Dorothea from 
behind the group, “ that we must take stronger steps to get rid of these 
troublesome visitors.” 

Peter saw that she was not as cool as her words; she was agitated. 
Yet he was grateful to her for the intention of her interposition. It 
had been designed to confirm and emphasize his identity. 

“Tf they bother us again, we will take steps,” he said carelessly, and 
followed the girl into one of the interior rooms. She shut the door and 
faced him in a flurry. 

“What will he do?” she demanded. 

“He will come again. This is merely preliminary,” said Peter 
thoughtfully. “He won’t take this lying down.” 

Even as he was speaking, a knock fell on the door, and Wahnrosch 
entered hastily. 

“ Herr Graf, they have delivered a letter,” he said. “It is addressed 
to the Baroness.” 

“Give it to me,” said Dorothea, putting out her hand. 

She looked at it. 

“ All right,” said Peter. “Go back, and the Baroness shall send an 
answer.” Wahnrosch left. : 

“Tet me,” he went on, and, taking from her hesitating fingers the 
missive, he tore it open. Some lines had been scribbled in pencil on 
a sheet of notepaper and folded into an old envelope. “ . . . owing to 
grave and remarkable events and misunderstandings . . . ” Peter read 
it, and handed it to his companion. When she had glanced at it, he 
asked, “Is the Count’s handwriting known to the Baroness?” 
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Dorothea hesitated. “ Yes; she must have seen it once or twice,” 
she replied. 

He tore up the letter and threw the small fragments into the open 
grate. Then he made his excuses and left her, went down the passage, 
and called Wahnrosch. 

“The Baroness has sent word that these impostors are to be turned 
off the premises.” 

“Yes, Herr Graf,” said the chauffeur. 

Peter ascended, and watched from the long window in the corridor. 
He heard angry voices, and then a banged door; and presently the Count 
and his valet crossed the bridge and passed along the avenue out of 
sight. Peter rejoined the Countess, 

“Well, they’re gone,” he said. “That gives us a respite. But 
they "ll be back. I’ll back that jowl of the Count’s. Any way, there’s 
nothing more at present. If you can, keep the Baroness indoors to-day. 
It is not desirable that he should have access to her.” 

It was curious to Dorothea that Peter ate so hearty a breakfast. He 
laughed and talked lightly to the Baroness, of what had happened, as 
if there was nothing serious in the world and he had not a care in life. 
Dorothea did not know whether to be angry with him for his insensi- 
tiveness or to admire him. Perhaps wonder, rather than either feeling, 
predominated. She herself experienced an impatience and an anxiety 
which, though not wholly without interest, were rather too deeply ex- 
citing for peace and quietude of spirit. She marvelled at the impudence 
with which Peter assured the Baroness that he would take charge of 
the unpleasant episode, and that she should not be worried. But when 
the meal was over, and the man of appetite and laughter had become 
again the man of action, her respect returned. She remembered that 
the vikings, those unscrupulous sea-rovers of ancient times, had huge 
appetites, and laughed aloud. Peter secured Wahnrosch, with the 
Baroness’s permission, and set off for the port, bestowing a significant 
glance upon his fellow-conspirator as he left the room. When he re- 
turned, it was with a grave face that he approached the Baroness as she 
was busy among her lace and broideries. 

“I’m afraid, Baroness, that our first theory was more correct,” he 
said. “I mean, these folk are not the harmless, unnecessary trippers 
we afterwards suggested.” 

“Indeed!” The Baroness paused, arrested, and the Countess’s eyes 
were fastened on him with gleaming interest. 

“Well, I can’t understand the disappearance of the boats. The 
fishermen’s boat is gone, and so is mine. It looks like foul play. They 
must have been decoyed.” 

“ Pirates!” exclaimed the Baroness breathlessly, as she sank in a 
heap on the sofa. 
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“H’m! Possibly English spies,” said Peter dubiously. “It might 
be a landing party from a ship in the naval manceuvres.” 

“ But they say the man spoke German,” said the Baroness. 

“T have known,” said Peter, looking at Dorothea, “some English- 
men who spoke it well enough not to be detected for what they were. 
In any case, we must run no risks.” 

“ Ah, Count, how fortunate I am to have you here! ” exclaimed the 
good lady gratefully. “I can never be thankful enough! ” 

Peter had the grace to blush and to turn the conversation; but he 
was somewhat embarrassed during the rest of the morning by the homage 
which his hostess insisted on rendering him and his prowess. 

It was at four o’clock in the afternoon when Count Sigismund re- 
turned. He came in quite another guise. In the place of his tattered 
valet, he was accompanied by his yacht’s captain, very formidable in 
buttons and gold lace, and three trim and serviceable sailors; and he 
himself was freshly clothed in a spick-and-span suit proper to the 
occasion. It was manifest to Peter that he had found his way back to 
the schooner, had discarded the clothes which had been torn and soiled 
by briar and bramble and mud and stones, and had set forth on his 
expedition in a style creditable to his position and rank. He came 
now to the doors of the chateau in his full state as Count von Salsen, 
and it was as such, with his bodyguard and retainers, that he clamored 
on the knocker. 

Peter, to whom news of the arrival had been at once brought, watched 
the progress from the corridor window. The Baroness, who was, of 
course, also informed of the fresh invasion, entrusted him with the de- 
fense of the house. She had lamented that only two old guns, of 
doubtful condition, could be found, but she herself was supplied with a 
smart revolver, which she pressed into his hand. 

Peter, however, had other ideas than firearms. He had possessed 
himself of the knowledge that the water supply of the chateau was 
derived from powerful pumps, and that the Duke, a careful and meth- 
odical man, had furnished the house with fire hydrants which the pressure 
was strong enough to render formidable weapons. These Peter would 
not scruple to employ in emergencies, and Wahnrosch was stationed at a 
convenient window with a hydrant ready for use. It was the Baroness 
who unwittingly precipitated the crisis. 

The parley at the doors was somewhat prolonged—Cornelius having 
strict orders to admit no one, yet being a good deal overawed and im- 
pressed by the imposing appearance and address of the Count, who 
demanded that word should be taken to the Baroness that he was there, 
together with a letter which was a scrupulous model of propriety. In 
the middle of the acrimonious parley which ensued, it occurred to the 
Baroness, who was justifiably agitated, that, since the Count’s name had 
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been assumed by these adventurers, they would probably be overcome and 
confounded if the Count in his real person should appear before them. 
She suggested this course to Peter. 

“They would not dare, after that exposure, to continue their impu- 
dent pretenses!” she declared. 

“ Not a bad idea,” said Peter, rising to the occasion, after a moment’s 
consideration. 

The Countess Dorothea protested that it would be useless, and that, 
if the invaders were as unscrupulous as they seemed, it would be idle 
to expect them to be reduced to silence by the mere revelation of the 
Count’s identity. But Peter cheerfully disagreed with her, and de- 
scended, followed by the girl, who whispered in the stairway: 

“You must n’t trust yourself to them. Do you forget that they will 
recognize you as the man who ran their yacht ashore? ” 

“T am dying to see the Count’s face when he does,” Peter whispered 
back, and chuckled in anticipation of the fun. 

Dorothea climbed the staircase again, and stared out of the windew, 
fascinated. The Count and his companions had withdrawn across the 
bridge, towards the avenue—apparently for a consultation; and to them 
marched, at ease, Mr. Peter Seabrooke. She thought he looked fine, 
free and tall in his yachting costume. Peter’s approach awoke the 
attention of the group immediately. The sailors were a little apart, 
while the Count and the captain talked together. All turned to stare 
at the newcomer. 

“T am appointed——” began Peter, when he was interrupted. 

“You!” said the Count sharply. 

“The pilot!” cried the captain ferociously. 

“ At your service,” said Peter, bowing. He was recalling some of 
his experiences as an amateur actor. “The Baroness von Struben com- 
mands me to say that, as she has not the honor of your acquaintance, 
gentlemen, and as this island is private property, she will esteem it a 
favor if you withdraw.” 

“The Baroness——” began Count Sigismund, and seemed choked 
by his emotions. “I am the Count von Salsen, and the Baroness knows 
me by repute, and what my business is. There is some blunder. I 
demand to be admitted and taken to the Baroness.” 

“You are right; there is some blunder,” said Peter gravely. “ Par- 
don me: the Count von Salsen is already in the chateau.” 

“What?” the Count exclaimed, and uttered a very bad German 
oath. “This is nonsense,” he said, recovering himself. “This is some 
unseemly jest.” 

Peter shook his head. “Alas, no,” he said. “I assure you, sir, 
that the Baroness is even now entertaining his Excellency.” 

He thought the Count’s face would turn purple; his eyes looked as 
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if they were bulging from their sockets. It was the captain who made 
answer, in the enforced silence of his master. 

“You are the rogue who ran my boat over the rocks. It is now 
necessary to deal with you.” 

“ Orders, my dear sir, alas, orders,” said Peter sadly. “I am merely 
an instrument.” 

“You lost me in the forest. I fell down a cliff,” said the Count, 
who had got back his voice, and now found relief in concentrating his 
fury upon a definite victim. 

“The Baroness’s orders, my dear sir,” said Peter humbly. 

The Count stared. “I do not believe it,” he said. “ There is some- 
thing wrong here. You say the Count von Salsen—I—is in the 
chateau? Where is the Countess Dorothea von Arminal?” 

“In the chateau,” said Peter meekly. 

“ And she has seen this—this impostor? She recognizes him? She 
admits him?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 

“Tt is a lie,” said the Count angrily. “There is something very 
wrong here. You—I believe there has been foul play.” He turned to 
the captain. “We have not seen the Baroness, we have not seen the 
Countess—only this man and a servant. There is something wrong.” 

“Tt is evident, Herr Graf, that there has been foul play,” said the 
captain. “Who met us? This man who said he was pilot! Who 
wrecked my boat? This very man! Who has us turned away like 
lackeys? Again this man! Whom do we see now? This man!” 

“T demand to see the Baroness!” exclaimed the Count furiously. 
“ Who are you, and what have you done with her?” 

“Herr Graf, he will not answer that.. It is rather what we will do 
with him. See, he shall not escape. We have him in our power.” 

As he spoke, the captain snatched at a revolver which he wore at 
his side and presented the barrel straight at Peter’s head. Peter started 
back a pace instinctively. 

“Before you go farther I would have you understand this——” he 
began, but his sentence was not destined to be finished. 

We left the Countess Dorothea at the upper window, from which she 
could survey the scene below. From the corridor in which she stood 
opened a door into the room in which Wahnrosch had been placed on 
guard with the hose. The girl, watching the progress of the negotia- 
tions with eager interest, began to be restless at the signs of anger ex- 
hibited by the enemy. She left her post and went into Wahnrosch’s 
room. 


“They mean mischief,” she said. “ Be careful s 





At that moment the captain drew his revolver, and Dorothea uttered 
a cry of alarm. She was hardly aware of what she did, but it is un- 
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doubted that she seized the hose from Wahnrosch and directed the nozzle 
at the captain, turning the water full force on. Unfortunately, a 
woman’s aim is not invariably true, and the powerful jet did not strike 
the captain; on the other hand, while missing him, it took the Count 
full in the chest, where he stood in all his pomp, and bowled him over 
like a ninepin. 

After working that mischief, the nozzle dropped helplessly and began 
to splash the moat below; but it was snatched up by Wahnrosch, who 
had taken his cue, and, directed by him on the remaining members of 
the party, completed the rout. Under cover of this fire, Peter beat a 
retreat behind the doors of the citadel. 

He was met by the Countess in the passage leading from the big 
door. 

“They did not touch you?” she asked in English. 

Peter had a vision of several domestics beyond her. 

“Oh, no,” he replied in German. “Some one scattered them. He’s 
a good man. Was it Wahnrosch?” 

“No, Herr Graf; it was her Excellency.” Wahnrosch it was who 
answered him. The enemy had retired discomfited, and he had quitted 
his post. Peter passed down the passage to the apartments of the 
Baroness, and the girl went with him. Half way there he stopped. 

“Ts that Rosa? Please send her away,” he said in English. 

Dorothea hesitated, but obeyed ; and the maid, answering a murmured 
command, passed on her way. 

“You stopped that—business,” he said, when they were alone. 

“He was going to shoot,” said Dorothea. “I could n’t have any 
one injured. I had to——” 

“You saved my life,” said Peter earnestly. 

“T acted as, I hope, I should always act,” said the Countess. 

Peter’s eyes lightened and suffused. “ You hit the Count,” he said. 

“T’m glad,” she said impetuously. “I’m glad I hit him. I detest 
him. It is all his fault. I would do it again.” And after a pause: 
“ But I’m sorry I missed the other.” 

“JT think Wahnrosch got him,” said Peter, and put out a hand and 
took hers quite unexpectedly. Indeed, he had not known his own 
intentions until they had materialized. It seemed some time to the 
Countess ere she managed to extract her hand, and when she did she 
found herself quite a long way off, in a passage she did not remember. 
She wondered how she had got there, and then recalled a hasty rush 
in warm confusion. Peter had gone quietly into the Baroness’s rooms 
and reported. 

“They have gone off, but it is quite possible they may return.” 

“Did they yield to your exposure?” asked the Baroness, interested. 

“Tn a way, yes; and yet you may say no,” said Peter diplomatically. 
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“T rather think they yielded to the hose. They are brazen-faced, and 
they may return.” 

“Very well,” said the Baroness. “We will have hot water awaiting 
them this time, my friend.” 


VIII. 


THe day closed in peace and qu‘etude, without any further events, 
though strict watch was maintained in the chateau. From his obser- 
vatory in the tower, Peter could see the smoke ascending from the forest 
on the hills, and he concluded that the Count’s party were encamped 
there and no doubt meditating the next movement. By this time they 
must have found a way to the cove in which the yacht lay helpless, 
and were therefore established with a fighting base. He congratulated 
himself that the wind still held and that the schooner was bottled up for 
the present. If she were free, the position might alter for the worse, 
for it would be possible for the Count to make connections with the 
mainland and use the wires to Vollhausen. However, for the moment 
he was isolated, and sufficient to the day was the fun thereof. The 
evening passed pleasantly enough. The Baroness played Wagner, and 
Peter lent the music an unappreciative ear, while his mind was busy 
ransacking his faulty memories of the classics for comparisons of the 
Countess von Arminal. Hers was a fragrant presence, rich and delicate, 
and stirring tumultuous thoughts. Wagner came to a conclusion, and 
Peter rose, feeling action incumbent. He was not used to mere emotion. 
He excused himself on the score of duty—he must go the rounds—and 
he went forth. The Countess’s eyes followed him wonderingly. She 
speculated as to his plans. He had the habit of reserve, quite a cool, 
calculated reserve, without a dream of offense. She was impulsive 
enough to want to know what he was doing, thinking of. . . . She 
restrained herself and talked with her guardian. The whole affair 
seemed to have got extraordinarily out of hand, and was becoming 
dangerous. What was to be the outcome of it all? 

Meanwhile, Peter had examined his defenses and found them suffi- 
cient. Wahnrosch was stationed at the big door, and another servant 
guarded the kitchen entrances, with instructions to give warning directly 
the enemy should be sighted. After this precaution, Peter left the 
chateau and sauntered forth. Night had settled down upon Sarne, and 
the Count’s fire was no longer visible. Peter had an errand of his own. 

The chateau stood in its grounds, which were not very extensive, 
surrounded by a park-like meadow upon two sides, but seaward veiled 
by a fringe of wood, which ascended to the top of the cliffs and also 
filled the little ravine which carried off the waters of the stream. This 
ravine, which was barely half a mile in length, led down to a small cove, 
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through dark ways, and hither Peter groped his way in the night; for 
here it was that his ketch was lying in concealment, like any pirate boat 
lurking in hiding for a victim. He had certain instructions he wanted 
to give Jevons, and, having given them, he retraced his way carefully. 
When he had reached the top of the ravine and was in the ampler wood 
below the house, he became aware suddenly that the sound of the sea 
below was covering all other noises that might people the night. The 
thought was momentarily disquieting, and he turned abruptly, as a 
child may turn on a dark stair to face a possible but unheard enemy 
behind him. As he did so, hands reached out of the darkness in front, 
and he was gripped by both shoulders. 

Peter was a man of lean muscular development, and was in the 
perfection of condition. With the instinct of a primitive animal meet- 
ing an alarm, he wrenched one shoulder free with a terrific wrench, 
and almost simultaneously drove a fierce fist forward at a black shadow 
which emerged from the undergrowth and which was the obvious pro- 
prietor of the pair of hands which detained his other shoulder. He 
was conscious that his knuckles took some one’s rather prominent nose; 
the clutch relaxed, fell off him, and a crackling informed him that the 
black shadow had collapsed into the bushes. He took to his heels, and 
knew there were pursuers after him. The path ran into gulfs of black- 
ness, but he took the risks, and soon came out into a looser part of the 
wood, whence the undergrowth had been cleared. Here the night was 
not so dense, and stars shone overhead. Peter checked himself, though 
there were still steps in the rear, and glanced back. He could either 
run or fight, and he was in doubt which he should do. Either way would 
be, he knew, a way out. He had never any doubt as to his physical 
capacity. He was hardly breathing any deeper or quicker for his adven- 
ture. Deliberately he walked on, left the wood, and passed into the 
chateau grounds. As he entered the house, he thought he could see 
shadows, but, having carefully bolted the door, he issued urgent instruc- 
tions to the sentry, and went on to the central room. It was past ten 
o’clock, and the Baroness had gone to bed. The Countess awaited him, 
reading a book. 

“Yes?” she invited his narrative, without rising. 

“They ’re out in the woods. I thought they might be. The Count 
is really a very obstinate man.” 

“Your coat ” said she. 

Peter screwed his head round and inspected the tear in the seam, 
of which he had been unaware. 

“T don’t know who did that,” he said. “I could n’t see in the dark. 
I dare say one of the sailors. I got home on his nose.” 

“ There was an encounter—a fight! ” exclaimed the girl. 

A glass of wine and a plate of sandwiches stood on a tray on the 
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table. The Baroness had insisted on this refreshment for her valued 
visitor. 

“ May I?” he asked, reaching a hand for a sandwich. “ Not much 
of a scrap,” he said as he munched. “It was a poor affair.” He went 
on munching, and then took a sip of wine and laughed at a thought. 
“Good Lord, what fun if it was the Count’s nose! ” 

He laughed loudly, and took another sandwich. Homeric heroes, 
Dorothea reflected, had gigantic appetites; they were always eating and 
drinking. She rose, put out her hand. 

“The Baroness was tired; so am I,” she said rather abruptly, and 
Peter was left to finish his supper alone. 

He slept soundly, but was awake about dawn with a wonder in his 
mind, and a doubt. Something had disturbed him. He rose, got into 
clothes swiftly, and, switching on the light in the corridor without, 
proceeded along it. Half way down it, where the light was fading into 
the dimness of the darkness beyond, he almost ran into some one. 

“They are here! They are here!” It was the Countess’s voice. 
She was in her dressing-gown, her hair flying over her neck, and Peter 
thrilled under the hand she laid upon his arm. 

“Where?” he asked. “ 

“T heard a noise below. I think they ’ve got in through the basement 
of the tower. There’s a big window unbarred there.” 

Peter ran down the stairs lightly, and she followed. He knew his 
way to the tower on this floor, and, opening a door gently, let a small 
flood of noises into the passage. It was the sound of feet. 

“They are going up the tower stairs,” whispered a voice at his 
elbow. 

“Ts n’t there another stairway to the floor above?” asked Peter. 

“Yes, through this room here. It was used as a servants’ staircase 
once.” She indicated a door close at hand. Peter opened-it, and in the 
faint light of the approaching dawn darted up the stone steps. When 
he reached the landing above he could hear the feet of the Count’s party 
clanking in the passage beyond. He was aware of fast breathing in 
his ear, and he laid a hand on Dorothea’s arm. 

“That door?” said he. 

“Leads into an empty room,” she finished. 

He opened it and stole away, with Dorothea in his compelling hands. 
The passage a dozen paces further was barred by a door, which he 
closed and locked, after they had gone through. She would have spoken, 
but he hushed her with a gesture. 

The Count and his companions, who were the Captain and his three 
men, had swum the moat, and made an entrance as the Countess von 
Arminal had suggested. The Count was firmly convinced that the 
Baroness and her ward had been the victims of foul play. The chateau 
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to which he had thought he would be welcomed as a prospective bride- 
groom had repelled him, and was in the hands of an unscrupulous and 
reckless character whose behavior suggested piracy. The Count was re- 
solved to see this thing through, and to rescue the imprisoned ladies 
from sacrilegious and vulgar hands, if so be, as he had no doubt, they 
had fallen victims to these. From the basement of the tower, they had 
ascended all dripping to the floor above, and were now bent on finding 
their way, armed, into the inhabited recesses of the chateau. They 
pushed their way into what appeared at first sight to be a corridor, but 
it terminated in a locked door. They retraced their steps. ihe obscure 
dawn showed them an open door, and they entered. 

Two minutes later a key creaked in the latch outside, and Count 
Sigismund turned from an inspection of the chamber into which they 
had blundered, to find himself a prisoner! Dorothea stole silently 
towards Peter, where he stood outside this door. She was breathless 
with excitement. 

“What have you done?” she asked. 

“Locked ’em in,” said he. “We’ve got ’em now, unless they can 
scale the roof.” 

She listened to the sounds within. “It was splendid!” she cried. 
She was not aware that she clutched Peter’s arm, but he was. Presently, 
however, she returned to a cooler consideration of the position, and 
remembered that she was unconventionally clothed. Leaving Peter, she 
moved swiftly along the passage, but stopped at a call from him. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” said he humbly. “But I don’t think I can 
get back to my room unless you tell me where we are.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed penitently. “Ill take you to it;” and she 
led and he followed. 

“Try to get some sleep,” he advised her at the door. “ Youll be 
dreadfully tired if you don’t.” 

“T could n’t sleep—oh, I could n’t sleep,” she declared; but, oddly 
enough, she did, after lying awake and thinking and thinking. . . . 

Peter didn’t. He finished his dressing and aroused a somnolent 
sentinel. Bidding him wake the male members of the household staff, 
he set a watch on the prisoners’ chamber. The Count and his com- 
panions had made an attempt to break down the door, being more than 
ever convinced that the chateau was in the hands of invading ruffians; 
but when they had failed they settled down to a conference. Meanwhile 
the day dawned, and the sun struck freely through the upper windows. 
It disclosed to the captives no great chance of escape. The windows in 
the room looked eastwards, but were both barred, and only a fireplace 
and a chimney gave promise of a means of exit. Therefore, as prudent 
commanders, the Count and the captain squatted on the floor to ponder 
the awkward and humiliating situation in which they found themselves. 
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When they had been in their cage for some three hours and still were 
at a loss for a plan, something dangled against the bars of a window. 
It proved to be a fish-basket containing food, which had been lowered 
from above. It is doubtful if the Count would have consented to accept 
this gift from his foes, but one of the sailors hooked the bag in, and 
when it was opened it made a nice showing of ham and bread and 
butter and two bottles of Rhine wine. The Count, it may be added, 
joined his following in this repast in due course. 

The Baroness, who had slept comfortably through the night and 
displayed her usual appetite at breakfast, was informed of the events 
which had occurred, and showed her satisfaction. 

“ Now we shall be free of the marauders,” she said, with a sigh of 
relief. “It is all owing to your forethought and energy, Count.” 

Peter deprecated this praise, and Dorothea was silent. He would 
have liked to hear her say something, but she didn’t. He wondered if 
she were going to turn cold again. Women seemed to have an extra- 
ordinary gift of quick changes. The guards were relieved at regular 
intervals, as in real warfare, and the day passed without any event. 
The prisoners remained prisoners, fed at proper times by the garrison 
from the roof, but hopeless and helpless, and now become sullen and 
almost resigned to their unhappy fate. The guards reported the noise 
of boring, but as it was unlikely that any of the captives were provided 
with capable instruments, Peter did not heed. A pocket knife would 
have taken a week to make even a small perforation in that oak. The 
Baroness was anxious to hand over the marauders to the authorities, 
who, Peter informed her, would undoubtedly be the police at St. Heliers, 
but as the pirates had made off with their boats this was not possible. 
They could only, advised Peter, trust to Providence and luck and their 
own resources. The prisoners could be starved into surrendering their 
arms, and for his own part he did not imagine they would keep up pre- 
tenses more than four and twenty hours when they realized the hope- 
lessness of their case. The Countess Dorothea, however, was not so 
easily pacified or persuaded. She sought Peter in private, repeating 
her former question: 

“Where will it end? Oh, what have we brought on ourselves? ” 

It was delightful to be thus associated in a common lot with her, 
and Peter was corresponding unperturbed. 

“ We'll let ’em cool their heels,” said he, “and then send ’em about 
their business in the schooner.” 

“But the Count will go to my uncle!” cried Dorothea tragically. 

Peter considered. “No; he thinks I’m a pirate in possession, and 
have murdered you all. It’s odds that he’ll go straight to Jersey and 
lay an information. Then the Jersey people will send here and find 
the Baroness smiling.” He paused. 
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“And then ” she persisted. 

Peter smiled deprecatingly. “ Any way, that will give us some time; 
and we need n’t release them unless we want to,” added the barbarian. 
“The schooner people will only think they ’re being entertained in the 
chateau as guests.” 

This view of affairs did not altogether commend itself to the Countess, 
who, however, yielded to the dominant mind, and insensibly unloaded 
her responsibility upon serene and capable shoulders. She had so far 
adjusted herself to the situation that she spent some time walking in 
the gardens with Peter after tea, and managed to enjoy the cool breezes 
without any sense of worry. Somehow she trusted this man to deliver 
her and stand between her and—whatever there was, which she would 
not look in the face. As they walked and talked, Peter spoke of himself 
and of his work, of his uncle, the banker, of his dear old mother in his 
country home, of his aims and ambitions as a boy: to be another Nelson. 

“ And now,” said he, but without bitterness, she observed, “I am 
only a clerk in a bank, like tens of thousands.” 

She liked him for the large sweetness of nature which had taken this 
terrible disappointment so well. 

Peter went down to the cove where his ketch lay after that, and got 
back just before dinner. He entered the chateau by the garden door, and 
proceeded to his room, but had not been there more than a few minutes 
when a sharp knock fell on the door, and immediately afterwards it was 
thrust open. It was growing dusk, and he had turned on the light, 
which now, to his amazement, discovered to him the face of the Countess, 
pallid and frightened. She had not known what she was doing, and now 
burst out: 

“We are ruined. He is here—my uncle!” 

“The Duke!” cried Peter, startled. 

“Yes, he came in his steam yacht. He is in a bad temper because 
the car did not meet him, as he asked, and he had to walk from the 
jetty. It appears he wrote advising us of his arrival, but we got no 
letters.” 

“ Of course not,” murmured Peter. “ We have n’t sent for two days.” 

“Tt is dreadful,” went on the Countess wildly. “The Baroness has 
told him all about the—the Count, you know, and he says he will take 
them back to Vollhausen and deal with them there. He is awful when 
angry. I told him you—the Count, I mean—was dressing for dinner. 
He is impatient and anxious to see you. Oh, what shall we do?” 

Peter rubbed his chin meditatively. “Don’t you worry, Countess,” 
said he. “It’s an interesting situation, and will take some management, 
but there’s no need for you to worry. Just lie low for a little bit. 
Keep out of your uncle’s way if he’s in a temper, and leave it to me. 
By the way, what’s he doing now?” 
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“Talking to the Baroness, and eating something,” said Dorothea, 
almost tearfully. 

“Well, it doesn’t seem as if I could show up just at present. I 
think I shall have to go on dressing for dinner. Ill send some one 
with a message to the Duke that I’ll join him presently.” He mused 
again. “I dare say I shall have to take action directly,” he said, look- 
ing at her thoughtfully, “and I think you’ll rise to the occasion. Will 
you, Countess, do as I ask when the time comes? ” 

There was an almost imperceptible pause ere she answered, “ Yes,” 
but when it came the answer was firm. 

“That ’s all right. Then we shan’t have any trouble,” said Peter. 

“Oh, I forgot to say that the Duke has sent the car for assistance. 
He’s despatched orders to his captain to send up half a dozen armed 
men. He’s going'to seize the—the Count, you know. So he must know 
soon,” she ended pitifully. 

Peter put a hand on her shoulder. “ You must n’t worry. Leave it 
to me,” he said. “ Meet me in the rose garden in a quarter of an hour.” 

When she had gone he stood wrapped in thought, and his strong jaws 
set in a certain fixity. Then all of a sudden they relaxed, and he went 
into a fit of quiet chuckling. 


IX. 


Dusk was enveloping the garden when Peter passed through the 
embowered gate and saw a shadow on a long seat beyond the trellis of 
ramblers. She got up before he reached her, and came towards him. 
Trees and shrubberies hid this part of the pleasance from the windows 
of the house. Dorothea was now claimed by another mood. 

“ Mr. Seabrooke,” she said, speaking very quickly and imperatively, 
“T have come to a decision. You say your yacht is below in one of the 
coves. You must go. I’m sorry to have dragged you into this. It 
was my fault. I ought to have accepted my fate, or fought it alone. You 
must go now, for the motor may return with my uncle’s men at any 
moment. I thank you for all you have done, and I——” Her voice 
trailed off, and then she collected herself. “Good-by.” She held out 
her hand. 

“ Good gracious!” said Peter, astonished. “Do you expect me to do 
that?” 

It seemed that for the moment she was unable to speak, and he went 
on in his deliberate, resolute, matter-of-fact way: “I’ve been thinking 
too. You know what you promised me. It’s quite a plain case. There 
are two alternatives. The one is that we can stay and face the music. I 
can form a pretty good idea of what that will be. But it can be 
faced a 
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“You don’t know my uncle,” began Dorothea. 

“T can guess,” he said. “Any way, it doesn’t matter twopence. If 
it came to facing the music, it would be pretty rough, I don’t doubt. 
The Duke, however, can’t eat me, and I’m a British subject. You ”— 
without knowing it, he drew a little nearer—“ you are under his con- 
trol, and whatever vengeance he wanted to wreak he would wreak on 
you. I’m hanged” (Peter didn’t use this word, but as he forgot 
himself I suppress the real word)—“I’m hanged if I’ll leave you to 
his mercy! You promised. You’ve got to come with me.” 

“ Wh—where?” faltered the Countess. 

“ You told me your mother’s sister lived in Paris. Ill land you at 
Cherbourg, or anywhere, and you shall take refuge with her.” 

“ But—but——” she hesitated, her mind and will all at sea. 

“Come,” said he. “I took the liberty of speaking to your maid 
before I came out. I told her to prepare for a journey. She will be 
at the east door into the orchard. If you don’t want to go, you can 
send her back. But you must remember that you promised.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, and suddenly clutched him. “Do you hear 
that? It is the hum of the car. They have come, and now the Duke 
will see the Count. Oh!” she gasped. “ Yes, you are right. I will go 
to my aunt. I will keep my promise. I will obey you.” 

Something strange thrilled through Peter’s being, and he didn’t 
know what it was or why it came; all he knew was that he had an 
urgent desire to gather her to him and soothe her fears. 

“ Then the die is cast,” he said, with slow meaning. “Come, Count- 
ess.” He took her hand and placed it in the crook of his elbow, holding 
it firmly. “ Rosa will be waiting. It is only a short way to the cove, 
and though the road is rough, you are with me and safe.” 

“ Yes, I am safe,” she said tremulously, and clung to him. 

They could see lights springing up in the chateau as they passed out 
of the rose garden, and one side of the house seemed aflare. She won- 
dered how far the Duke was on his way to the prisoners. What was he 
doing? How long would it be before the whole trick was exposed? She 
shuddered, and, even as she did so, her companion pressed her into the 
shadows of the grove. 

“T’ll fetch Rosa,” he said, and was gone. 

When he came back he was alone. “The foolish creature is in a 
flurry,” he said. “She has left some trinkets and must go back for 
them. We can’t afford to wait. I’ve told her where to follow. Come.” 
He seized her arm and hurried her along a path which presently gave 
entrance to the wood beyond, and so by a track they descended towards 
the cove. The dusk had deepened, and it would have been impossible for 
the Countess to maintain without assistance the pace at which they went. 
She rested gratefully on her companion’s arm, was helped over the out- 
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cropping roots of trees, and guided skilfully past snags in the land on 
the devious path. Her heart thumped like a big hammer in her bosom, 
but she had no fears now, somehow, no misgivings even, only a tense 
excitement. Scarcely any words passed between them on this down- 
ward rush until Peter suddenly paused and listened. “There is some 
one coming,” he said. “It is probably Rosa; ” and immediately on that 
added, “There are several. It isn’t Rosa.” 

“She has betrayed us!” cried Dorothea. 

“She has walked into the hands of the enemy,” amended Peter. 
“Poor creature! Come, we are nearly there.” 

They quickened their steps, and five minutes later were walking on 
the beach which led to the foreshore. A light hung low at a little dis- 
tance: it was the light of the Brunhilde. Peter whistled, and almost 
ere his whistle died away there was the plop of oars in the water. Doro- 
thea could hear noises growing louder behind the beach where the 
tamarisks grew, and she held more tightly to her companion, as a child to 
its nurse, when frightened. In response to another whistle, the approach- 
ing boat increased its speed, and presently beached with a soft grind- 
ing sound. Peter bustled the Countess aboard. 

“ Pull like the devil, Jevons,” he said. “ Here, give me sculls.” 

The dingy leaped out towards the sea, but ere she had gone a dozen 
feet there was the sound of voices on the shore, and shouts were raised. 
Peter, looking shoreward, wondered. They were impotent surely. He 
threw a glance over his shoulder towards the Brunhilde, and in the 
dusk half a mile away the wraith of a ship met his eye. His eye and his 
memory were too good to mistake. It was the schooner, escaped from 
her net, and the men on shore—the Count, no doubt, and the captain— 
were hailing it. 

The dingy ran alongside the ketch, and in a trice they were all 
aboard. 

“ Jibs and main—every stitch she ’ll carry in this wind,” said Peter 
shortly. “We’re likely to have a run for it.” 

Dorothea sat in the stern, where he had set her, and watched per- 
fervidly. Dimly she understood that something critical was forward, 
but she had resigned her responsibility, she was in others’ hands; she 
belonged elsewhere. 

The ketch came round the little bluff with a swirl of waters behind 
her, for the schooner, in response to cries and flares of light from shore, 
had backed. 

Peter took the wheel from Jevons. “If she thinks to tread on our 
tails, my Lordie, what a fool!” he murmured. 

The Brunhilde was leaping to the open swelling sea, and the fresh 
breeze was strong as wine in Dorothea’s veins. The schooner’s nose 
was coming round, and the dark was falling. The wind was cracking 
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Peter’s clothing as he stood in the teeth of it. Dorothea’s eyes wan- 
dered from the dusky water to this proximate figure. Presently he 
called Jevons, handed him the wheel. 

“ Keep on this tack,” he said. “She’ll whip anything to-night.” 

He stooped and found Dorothea’s hand. “Come below,” he said. 
“We’ve slipped ’em. And you must be hungry. There’s food of a 
sort there.” , 

She followed him without a word, and in the cabin under a dim 
light she ate a little, and drank some water. He watched her carefully. 
“ We ’re going towards the English coast now,” he said. “But we can 
double back as soon as we are reasonably safe from pursuit.” 

“T think England would do,” said she in a weak voice. 

He shook his head. “No,” he said. “I must take you to Cher- 
bourg. If you came to England, it could only be on another footing.” 

“What footing?” She didn’t recognize her own voice. 

The swinging lamp was very dim. “If you come to England,” said 
he rather hoarsely, “ you come with me and for me. Otherwise I land 
you at Cherbourg.” 

There was a silence which seemed dreadful. “ Countess, answer,” 
he said. “ Countess—Dorothea——” 

“T want to go to England.” Was it possible those were the words 
he heard? 

Beamarsh’s voice entered the cabin; and Peter started up. There 
was a schooner on the starboard side. He ascended to the deck, and 
resumed duty. “If it is she, we can beat her on the luff,” he said. “ It 
will be too dark by that time, and we shall be a needle in a haystack.” 
He took the wheel, and sent the men forward to their posts. Round 
came the Brunhilde, and showed her keel and her heels. She slithered 
into the night like a hawk. 

Peter was aware of some one seated below him. He stopped and 
pressed a hand upon hers. “Stand up, sweetheart,” said he. “ You ’re 
the daughter of sea lovers and sailors.” 

Dorothea stood beside him, the sea wind encircling her. She felt 
exhilarated and amazingly happy. 

“You shall go to my mother, dear. We can be married there. I 
have three hundred pounds a year, and perhaps my uncle——” 

She leaned against him. “TI have lots in the bank,” she said. “Oh, 
I never told you. I have plenty.” 

“T don’t care if you have n’t a penny,” said Peter fiercely. “I have 
you, and——” 

He bent towards her face, and for the only time in his life let the 
wheel slip. The Brunhilde kicked, went in stays; and then, swinging 
out of them, plunged her nose with a splash into the tumult of the 
waters on her way to England. 
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not been a revolutionary movement in the true sense, but merely 

an outbreak of reckless bandits, with appetite for loot whetted by 
the opportunities of the previous insurrection. The handful of military 
vagabonds who constituted themselves leaders of this unorganized rabble 
were not actuated by any principles, political or moral. The charge of 
ill-faith advanced against the government was the most flimsy excuse, 
the sheerest subterfuge. The true grievance is found in the fact that 
the authorities have endeavored to maintain law and order in the 
country. The agitators would be equally dissatisfied with any administra- 
tion that might succeed the present, if it should attempt to suppress 
the reign of brigandage. 

The developments have disclosed three sinister facts. These, to 
mention them in logical sequence, are: that a very numerous element 
of the population of Mexico is as inflammable as touchwood; that the 
government has neither the influence nor the strength to suppress wide- 
spread disorder; and that the United States may find itself at any time 
in the embarrassing position of being obliged to intervene in Mexican 
affairs. 

Even though the expiring disturbance should shortly come to an 
end, it will not be strictly true that the conclusion was brought about by 
the Madero government. It has prevented the insurrectos from gaining 
the upper hand, but if they should decide to continue their lawlessness 
in the more remote regions of the country, they may do so indefinitely. 
With concerted action and the exercise of moderate military ability 
on the part of the rebel leaders, they might have been in possession of 
the City of Mexico ninety days ago. Realizing that all hope of securing 
control of the government has now vanished, they are preparing to 
abandon their followers and to flee to safety with what booty they may 
have acquired. 

On the federal side the display of inefficiency has been only a shade 
less than that exhibited by Orozco and his associates. General Huerta 
missed an obvious opportunity to crush the rebels, when, after decisively 
defeating them, he permitted them to retreat at their leisure. 
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The worst feature of the situation is that the suppression of Orozco, 
Zapata, and the rest can have no more permanent effect than the 
destruction of flies in a stable. The trouble in Mexico lies deep at the 
root of things, and it will be many a long year before it is eradicated. 
Meanwhile, we must expect sporadic outbreaks, with more or less serious 
consequences. An honest and well-intentioned government is not suffi- 
cient to insure order in a country which prospered only under the iron 
rule of a dictator. 

There has been nothing in the conduct of the Madero administra- 
tion during the present insurrection to inspire confidence in its ability 
to cope with a similar situation in the future. The truth is that the 
Mexican army is a weak prop for any president to lean upon. Even 
Diaz found it a doubtful support, and its efficacy in his hands was due 
to a shrewd admixture of political stratagem and military tactics. 

The Mexican officer has little sense of responsibility, and none of 
loyalty, unless it coincides with his private interests. A typical illustra- 
tion of this was afforded a few months ago by the commander of a 
force dispatched from the city of Chihuahua to reinforce the town 
of Torreon. On his approach, he learned that a friend was in prison by 
order of the federal authority. He halted his men outside of the town 
and declared his attention of attacking it unless the prisoner should be 
immediately released. When his demand had been complied with, 
this Mexican officer of a type only too numerous proclaimed his loyalty 
to the government whose commission he carried, although he admitted 
that he had been ready to turn traitor to it for the satisfaction of a 
personal desire. 

Thus a federal general of to-day may be a rebel leader to-morrow. 
Pascual Orozco joined the insurrectos in a government uniform. With 
such examples before them, it is in no degree strange that the rank 
and file will turn their coats on the slightest pretext. Any body of 
troops that may be sent against a brigand band is necessarily com- 
posed of men of this uncertain character. They are fully as likely 
to fraternize as to fight. The decision will depend entirely on con- 
siderations of self-interest. 

In the history of the world it has frequently happened that govern- 
ments have found themselves in similar plight, and have solved the 
difficulty by the employment of mercenaries. It is possible that Mexico 
might profit by the institution of such a body, not as an agency for 
aggrandizement, but as an instrument for the preservation of peace. 

Several years ago the writer made this suggestion to President 
Diaz. It was seriously considered by him, and would probably have 
been adopted but for the jealous opposition of some of his military 
supporters, who rightly foresaw in the plan a prospective curtailment 
of their dignity and emoluments. 
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Provided that good pay and reasonable privileges should be assured 
to them, the government of Mexico would have little difficulty in 
recruiting ten thousand men of the kind who compose the Foreign Legion 
in the service of France, or the Cape Mounted Police in the pay of 
Great Britain. Half of that number, after they had become acclimated 
and acquainted with the topography of the country, would be an ample 
force to maintain order throughout its length and breadth. Such men, 
officered by Europeans, would be upon the scene of an incipient in- 
surrection before it could be fairly got under way, and would stamp 
it out in less time than a regiment of Mexican regulars would require to 
get into marching order. 

Of course this proposition raises the objection that with such a 
powerful auxiliary at his command a president might perpetuate himself 
in office and become an autocrat. This objection is unanswerable, unless 
we assume that a dictatorship is the form of government best adapted 
to the conditions in Mexico, and most calculated to further the welfare 
of the people at the present time. We have divine authority for the 
belief that a dictatorial administration is beneficial to certain people 
in a certain state. It was deemed most suitable to the Children of 
Israel in the days of Moses, and it is doubtful whether the masses in 
Mexico are more advanced in civilization than were the Israelites at 
that time. 

The course of events during the past eighteen months has revealed 
the general insecurity of conditions in Mexico. The stream of capital 
which had been directed into the country for many years past was 
checked by the revolution which displaced Diaz. Lack of confidence 
in the ability of the Madero administration to maintain order prevented 
the resumption of the flow, and it is doubtful whether it may be ex- 
pected to reappear in anything like its former volume after the present 
disturbance has been quelled. 

The prospective opening of the Panama Canal has turned the atten- 
tion of European and American capitalists to the countries with which 
improved communication will be established within a year or two. As 
a result, investors are discovering that a number of comparatively 
neglected fields offer equally as good opportunities for the employment 
of capital as does Mexico, with less chance of interference to enterprise 
by political disturbance. Panama, Costa Rica, Peru, and Ecuador 
have especially attracted favorable notice recently on these accounts. 

Strikes, a new feature in the industrial life of Mexico, have been 
frequent during the past few months. Hardly a year ago the first 
trade union in Mexico was formed under the direction of paid American 
organizers. Since then the movement has spread through almost all of 
the manufacturing industries, and has included a number of other 
wage-earners, such as street-car employees, dock-hands, and railroad 
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servants. Walking delegates and emissaries from labor organizations 
in the United States have for months been busily engaged in creating 
discontent among the Mexican workers. The consequent disturbance of 
the manufacturing industries is causing the government serious concern. 
At a recent conference of manufacturers and officials held in Mexico City 
it was decided to appeal to Congress for legal restraint of professional 
agitators. It is questionable whether this remedy will be effective now, 
since in every important mechanical industry germios, or labor unions, 
have already been organized and the members thoroughly drilled in the 
tactics prevalent in the United States. 

To add to the difficulties which face the harassed. country, claims 
for indemnity growing out of the insurrection are in course of prepara- 
tion by the United States, Great Britain, Germany, and France. These 
will amount to a heavy sum, and prompt settlements will doubtless 
be demanded. The resultant situation will be a serious one. Mexico’s 
treasury has been depleted and her credit has waned since the reins 
of government were wrested from the hands of Diaz. 


TRUE LOVE 
By Ellis O. ‘fones 


it did, it would n’t be true love. The single certain sine qué non 
of true love is that it shall not run smooth. For such is the 
constitution of human beings. 

When people set out to be friendly and congenial, they can succeed 
only by keeping up a gentle hostility. Consider the average evening call. 
How tiresome it is until some one starts an argument, or a game of cards 
is proposed. That accounts for the popularity of games. They furnish 
a sham and innocuous hostility without which society with one’s fellows 
is deadly. Men and women can be happy together for days at a time if 
they are contending, at golf, at tennis, at cards, or at other. games. 

People who can sit around drawing-rooms or verandas or clubs for 
any great length of time and chat agreeably are degenerate. They have 
lost their spirit and might as well be dead. Married couples who can 
live together year in and year out without occasional quarrels or disagree- 
ments are poor excuses for human beings. Of course, opposites attract. 
Opposite continue to interest one another. The more people are alike, 
the more they repel one another, and people who have everything in 
common have nothing in common. 


T course of true love never did and never can run smooth. If 
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I. 


KBY COHEN’S spieler was reached through the most innocent door 
in the world—a door that in the evening, when it was chiefly used, 
you would swear must be either that of the sponge-merchant’s on 

one side or the slop-tailor’s on the other. As a matter of fact, each of 
these establishments had its door at the end farthest from this, the portal 
that separated the two, and admitted the frequenters of Ikey Cohen’s 
spieler to the room, mysteriously placed somewhere behind, where they 
lost their money at faro and chemin de fer. 

From the main Whitechapel High Street you turned into a street of 
new warehouses and shops, which had been a notorious slum a few years 
ago, and in the first turning to the right you found the door of Ikey 
Cohen’s spieler. It was the most expressionless and respectable-looking 
door in the street, with the button of an electric bell let so unobtrusively 
into the shadowy part of the frame that in the dusk you would overlook 
it if you were not in the habit of using it. And, indeed, if you were not 
in the habit, you wasted your time at this door, unless you went with a 
reeognizable customer of the place. For every presser of that button 
was earefully “ piped ” from the skylight, and his admission or exclusion 
depended on the observation so made. 

This was in the evening; for Ikey Cohen’s spieler was kept for the 
accoramodation of gamblers of small amounts, who worked during the 
day to earn them; and although gamblers came who never worked during 
the day or at any other time, they were not sufficiently profitable to 
cause the table to open in daylight. 

Just such a customer it was who swaggered up the street at nine 
of a fine night when the sponge-merchant’s had been long shut and 
the slop-tailor’s already had half the shutters in their places. Naty 
Green wore his bowler hat very close over his right eye; his Newmarket 
coat flung wide in the breeze, and his tie, albeit a trifle dirty, flamed 
with all the colors that could be got for a shilling in Whitechapel High 
Street. 

Naty Green stopped at the respectable door and pressed the button. 
The door opened quietly and quickly closed behind him. A thick-set, 
close-cropped man in rubber-soled canvas shoes was dimly visible. 
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“ Moey Marks here? ” asked Naty Green. 

“ Yes.” 

Naty Green swore a long and ready sentence. “I want to pop a bit 
down,” he grumbled. “ You’ll have to put it on for me.” 

“You get somebody else,” replied the thick-set man. “ You know 
the guv’nor don’t like me playin’.” 

“ Somebody else? Where’s somebody else as won’t stick to the lot 
if he plays the stakes, just as much as Moey Marks hisself? An’ what 
could I say, with him there? Bea pal. You’re the only straight bloke 
in the shop, s’elp me.” 

“ An’ if I have to nip off to the door while the stakes is down an’ 
some one snorks ’em, ’ow ’s that? ” 

“T’ll take my chance. Here y’ are—alf a james, a bob atime. Put 
em where you like—I shan’t grumble.” 

The thick-set man hesitated, with a frown on his none too pleasing 
face. “ You know the guv’nor don’t like me cuttin’ in, ’avin’ to see to 
things an’ all,” he grumbled, reluctantly extending his hand ; “ an’ you ’ll 
lose it, like the rest, if you keep on long enough.” 

“That ’s my lookout. Wait a bit. I7ll go in first.” 

The meaning of this conversation would have been clear enough to 
any eavesdropper from the faro-den beyond the passage. It was simply 
that Naty Green had “ sold himself ” to Moey Marks, and for that reason 
dared not gamble in his presence. It was a common enough procedure 
when a punter was totally cleared out. A night or two back, Naty Green, 
having put his last sixpence on the wrong card, had withdrawn from the 
table, with a long, complicated, and dazzling succession of curses, conclud- 
ing with an offer to sell himself for a sovereign. Moey Marks, flush at 
the moment, and a man of enterprise, confident in Naty Green’s inability 
to keep any money he might possess off a gaming-table, took the offer 
on the spot and paid the money; and now, by the terms implied in the 
bargain, whenever Moey Marks might observe Naty Green gambling, it 
was his privilege to seize his winnings as often as they might turn up. 

It was an interesting invention, and the only righteous force that 
operated in Ikey Cohen’s spieler. It led to dodgings and lurkings and 
watchings and scoutings, but it did keep a gambler’s money in his pocket 
sometimes when no other earthly invention would have done so. 

So Naty Green walked into Ikey Cohen’s spieler, and presently Bill 
Hooker, door-keeper and retired pugilist, followed through the long 
passage and past the two doors which it was his duty to bar in case 
of a raid. } | 4 

Now, Bill Hooker was no beauty. Thick of neck and shoulder, bullet- 
headed and beetle-browed naturally, his earlier trade had marked him 
with no improvements. Seen in profile, his nose descended perpendicu- 
larly from his forehead as far as an unimportant tip, and seen from the 
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front it spread away indefinitely into his cheek-bones. His ears, thick- 
ened and thickened again by many grievous punches, had long years ago 
grown tired of recovering their natural proportions, and now remained 
thick for the rest of Bill Hooker’s life; and an odd scar or two seamed 
the leathery hide of his face. On the whole, he looked a sad ruffian; and 
yet in the crowd of faces that night to be seen in Ikey Cohen’s spieler, 
Bill Hooker’s offered something like a pleasant relief. Among the rest 
were no broken noses, thick ears, or bullet heads, but the sleekest head in 
the crowded room had about it something of repulsion of which Bill 
Hooker’s was innocent. 

The table stood a yard from the wall, with his back against which 
sat the banker, imperturbable, dexterous, Semitic, curled like an Assyr- 
ian bull. Packed in a bent and climbing heap about the three other 
sides of the table, the players swarmed like bees on a bush, reaching on 
tiptoe to play their stakes, clamorous in Yiddish, blasphemous in English 
of strange accent. Behind them stood a fringe of less active gamblers, 
peeping and craning and disputing among themselves; and beyond them 
wandered others, strays from the swarm, stumped to the last brad, or 
sold to some watchful speculator. No silent losers were there; English 
was the prevailing tongue, but English of a quality difficult to match. 
Any person who has been privileged to indulge the sense of hearing in 
the silver ring at Alexandra Park races may suppose that the resources 
of unprintable language have been fully disclosed to him; but five 
minutes of Ikey Cohen’s spieler would have taught him his error. The 
simplest sentence grew into a laborious rigmarole, so qualified, punc- 
tuated, and embellished as to burst the bonds of syntax and leave its 
purport buried and bemuddled; so that for a stranger it was needful 
to skip over the miry flood and pick up a-word here and there to piece 
out the meaning. 

To one side of the room stood the bar, just now little patronized. 
It consisted of two trestles and a board top, standing before a tenth- 
hand hanging book-shelf, stocked with bottles and glasses. Between the 
trestles and the liquor stood “the guv’nor ”—not Ikey Cohen, however. 
That speculator reaped the profits from afar, and “the guv’nor” was his 
nominee, whose business it was to manage the place and bear the brunt 
of a possible police-raid in the character of proprietor. This man, like 
Bill Hooker, was a Christian; from which circumstance, and the other 
that no flies were reputed to abide on Ikey Cohen, the philosopher may 
draw whatever conclusions he pleases. 

For some little while Bill Hooker travelled to and fro from the street 
door, admitting another gambler and a few more, and rarely letting one 
out. Meantime the game went steadily on, and the banker wasted not 
a second of time; for he was a man of business, and he sat in his place 
on a contract to play Ikey Cohen a fixed sum per hour. 
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One man, seated close in by the table, clamored above all the din at 
each turn, losing heavily, turn after turn. He cursed in succession the 
cards, the game, and himself, and, least reasonably but most angrily, the 
man who last had cut the cards. He was the worst sort of gambler, and 
paid the banker well, though his noise was a nuisance. A dozen times he 
swore to stop after the next turn, and as often he went on, plunging 
and cursing, and coming near to foaming at the mouth. At last, choking 
with curses, he turned on his neighbor, who had last cut the cards, and 
insensately struck at him. 

“ Now, then, there! Now, then!” roared the manager, with a quick 
glance at Bill Hooker. 

Instantly Bill was in the thick of the crowd and took the fellow by 
the shoulder. The dealer, who had never looked up, went steadily on, 
made the pack and shuffled it and put it out to cut. 

“ All right, all right,” gasped the offender, cringing and abashed. 
“T beg pardon—lI vash n’t myself—I———” 

“ All right, let ’im stop,” said the dealer, who wanted the rest of 
the man’s money. And Bill, who well enough understood his job, con- 
tented himself with a growl or two, standing handy at the man’s back. 

Here he was well placed to gamble for Naty Green, and presently he 
began. Five times in succession he put a shilling on the wrong square; 
but the sixth shilling came back and brought another with it. Then he 
tried again, and lost. Then he won two shillings in succession; and so, 
in the course of twenty minutes of varying chance, he ended at the climax 
of a most unusual run of luck with a net gain of six shillings. 

He slipped the money into his pocket, and, with a parting admonition 
to the bad loser over whom he had been keeping guard, he elbowed out 
of the crowd, to the speechless disgust ef Naty Green, who—like the 
gambler he was—wanted to see the luek followed up till it vanished. 

Bill ignored him, however, and as Moey Marks was still in the room 
Naty dared not murmur. He glared covertly at the door-keeper, anxious 
to signal him to resume; but Bill had unwrapped from a parcel in a 
corner a glass jar of cheap jelly, and was absorbed in the task of scraping 
away every scrap of the paper label. 

Presently a gamester from the inner ring got up and struggled 
out of the crowd, and Moey Marks took his place, vanishing from outer 
view. At about the same time Bill Hooker, having scraped the jelly-jar 
to his satisfaction, made application behind the bar and thence extracted 
a penny bottle of ink and a pen. Also, from an inner pocket, he 
brought, with much care, two sheets of notepaper carefully wrapped up. 

“ Here y’ are,” said Bill Hooker quietly to Naty Green. “One good 
turn deserves another. You can do different handwritin’s, can’t you?” 

“Why?” asked Naty Green, with something of a start. For, in fact, 
a certain exploit in his previous career made the question a tactless one. 
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“Come on,” proceeded Bill, pulling the cork from the ink-bottle. 
“Write on this ’ere paper: With Lady Walker's compliments. Write it 
in a woman’s hand.” 

“What ’s the ramp?” queried Naty, still doubtful. “Do I stand 
in?” 

“?T ain’t a ramp,” replied Bill. “It’s—it’s just for my old woman 
what ’s ill; just a jolly—bit of a lark. Come on.” 

Naty Green took the pen and wrote as requested, angularly, with 
many long tails and flourishes. 

“Fair knockout,” commented Bill admiringly, taking up the paper 
by a corner. “ Now write on the other one. Write: With Lord Walker's 
compliments. Write it like a toff.” 

“This to guy your old woman, too?” asked Naty. “’Ow many 
more ? ” 

“No more. That’s it—toppin’!” He took the second paper gin- 
gerly, and put it beside the first to dry. “’Ere—ketch ’old o’ your 
money,” he proceeded. “ Moey Marks is deep in the push—sixteen bob.” 

“No,” dissented Naty, stepping back and dropping his voice. “Go 
an’ get me a bit more.” 

“What you ’d like me to do is go an’ lose the lot,” replied Bill. “I 
know your sort. *Ere—you ketch old, an’ ketch ’old quick *fore they see 
you. It ain’t often anybody takes anythin’ away from ’ere, except the 
banker—you ought to know that.” 

“Go on—be a pal. You stopped just when you was winnin’.” 

“That ’s the difference tween me an’ you. You don’t stop till you 
ain’t got me more to lose. You done me a little turn, an’ I got a bit for 
you. I ain’t goin’ to ’elp you lose it. For the last time, ketch ’old— 
else I ’ll drep it on the floor.” 

Naty, grumbling, and glancing swiftly over his shoulder, took the 
money with a covert grab and resumed his prowlings in the fringe of 
the crowd round the table. 

And so in time the game flagged, as it did indeed at some time or 
other every night, even in Ikey Cohen’s spieler. The dealer stopped as 
soon as the number of punters fell below the paying point, and chemin de 
fer began in the common routine, with sixpence a coup for Ikey Cohen. 
Chemin de fer “gets the money quicker,” as some gamblers will say, 
and loses it quicker, as others experience. And it always finished the 
evening’s sport at Ikey Cohen’s spieler. 


II. 


THE door between the sponge-dealer’s and the slop-tailor’s closed 
behind him, and Bill Hooker, with his parcel under his arm, set off for 
home. It was not a long walk. He emerged into the street of new 
shops and warehouses which had lately been a slum, and turned away 
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from the direction of Whitechapel High Street. A hundred yards 
farther, and he turned to traverse a short street of older and grimier 
shops, now fast closed; and off this was the street in which the emolu- 
ments of Ikey Cohen’s spieler permitted him the tenancy of two second- 
floor back rooms. 

The house was high and black among others a little smaller and of 
the same blackness. The door opened to his latch-key and revealed a 
gulf of a greater blackness still. Through this he groped with no hesi- 
tation, and up the creaking staircase to the second landing. Here no key 
was needed; but he turned the door-handle with care, for the sake of the 
sleeper within. 

The room was poor and untidy, but clean; and it was lighted by a 
candle near the fireplace. He shut the door, again with care, lifted the 
candle, and went tiptoe toward a small bed in the farther corner. 

A girl of twelve lay there asleep. Even thus she had the odd, moth- 
erly, responsible look so often to be noticed in girl-children of her age 
in poor parts of London, but its tenseness was gone, and did no more 
than qualify the ordinary placid, unseeing wonder that belongs to a 
sleeping child’s face. Bill Hooker took the candle away and entered 
the inner room. 

Here was a larger bed, and on it, propped to near a sitting pose, was 
a puffy, blue-lipped woman, slack-faced and sallow. Her heavy lids 
lifted as the door opened, and she spoke peevishly. 

“Late again, William,” she said. “They keep shockin’ late hours 


in the West End.” 
“Yes,” he answered; “awful. An’ no ’buses runnin’ at this time. 


But it can’t be ’elped.” 

“No,” replied the woman. “I ain’t complainin’—I ’m too thankful 
to know you got a place so respectable. It’s always bin such a worry 
to me all along, bein’ so low. You must n’t lose it, whatever ’appens.” 

“Right, old gal—it ain’t likely.” He bent his bullet head and 
kissed the blue lips. “ Bin all right?” he proceeded. “’Ere, you must 
’ave yer dose.” 

He turned to the mantelpiece and measured the digitalis which, 
quieting the diseased heart and abating the dropsy, was all that kept 
her alive. 

She took it and let her head fall back again. “I ’ad a bad flutter 
about “leven o’clock,” she said. “ Polly was abed, an’ I could n’t call ’er. 
Is Lady Walker better?” 

“Yus,” replied Bill. “She’s gettin’ on fust-rate. Took a ’and o’ 
cards to-night with a lot o’ the other toffs. She gimme another jar 0’ 
jelly for you—the sort what she makes herself; an’ she wrote a note with 
it this time, feelin’ so much better.” And with that he produced the 
carefully scraped jar and Naty Green’s exercise in feminine writing. 
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The lined and discolored face lighted up with joy. “ Well, that is 
kind, ain’t it, William?” she said. “It’s ’er bein’ bad, too, as makes 
’er feel for me like this. I’ll try and write to ’er to-morrow if I can. 
I ain’t wrote anything for ever so long.” 

Bill was fiddling with the residue of his parcel. “ An’ ’ere’s a bottle 
o’ port wine ’is Lordship sent,” he said. “’E wrote ’is compliments, too.” 

“ Ain’t it beautiful of ’im?” cried the poor creature on the bed. 
“What it is to be a real gentleman! Bill—William—I do ’ope you’ll 
do all you can to please ’im, an’ keep the job. It ain’t what you been 
used to, an’ you must be careful.” 

“Right oh, *Liza, old gal—J’m careful. *Ave a drop o’ wine now, 
an’ get to sleep again.” 

“Sit on the bed Bill—William. I’ll kiss you again, William. I 
want to tell you—you’ve bin a good ’usband to me, an’ I never kep’ 
nothing from you. But forgive me—I doubted you in my own mind 
once or twice about this job at Lord Walker’s. I thought you might ’a’ 
bin makin’ it up to please me, me bein’ that worried about anythink 
low. But I know it’s right now, an’ I ought n’t to ’a’ mistrusted you 
before—I ain’t quite right sometimes, I think, what with one thing 
an’ another to worry.” 

“That ’s all right, old gal,” responded Bill, staring very hard at the 
candlestick. “Don’t you worry. ’Ave a drop o’ port wine.” 

“ Put it in that tea-cup, an’ you ’ave some, too. You ’ad to leave the 
porterin’ at the market, so’s to look after me all day, but, you see, it’s 
turned out for the best. Porterin’ was low to what this is. It used to 
worry me—Mother havin’ bin in the dressmakin’ and Father ’andin’ 
the plate at chapel o’ Sunday ’fore he died. So I don’t grudge bein’ bad, 
if it’s made us more respectable. We never ’ad no quarrels, William, 
’cept over that, you an’ me. You was in steady work when we was fust 
married, an’ it was only you goin’ in trainin’ again that upset me. We 
never quarrelled, only over that.” 

“ All right, ’Liza,—never mind all that. We was glad o’ what I won 
that time, but it’s all over—'t ain’t likely any one’s goin’ to back me 
nowadays. Ketch ’old o’ the cup, an’ Ill get ready to turn in.” 

She took the cup, and sipped with relish. “It’s lovely, William,” she 
said. “Taste it.” 

It had cost Bill a hardly-spared half-crown at a Shoreditch grocer’s; 
80 he sipped with discretion, for the bottle must be made to last. 

“Nobby,” he commented, returning the cup. “It’s just the same 
as what they drink with their supper every night, at Lord Walker’s; an’ 
often ’is Lordship says, after supper, ‘ Wrop up a bottle, William, for me 
to take to the theayter.’ ” 

“Lor, now—but there, expense don’t matter to them, I s rye. Av’ 
what did he say when he give you this B—William? ” 
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“Oh, nothing much,” said Bill. “Just what any ord’mary chap ’ud 
say. It was when her ladyship wrote the compliments, a-settin’ up on 
the sofa where she’d bin layin’. ‘Damme, Mariar,’ says ’is Lord- 
ship——” 

“ What?” 

“ Mariar,” repeated the innocent Bill—“ that’s ’er pet name.” 

“But you said ‘damme,’” replied the amazed invalid. “He don’t 
talk iow, do he?” 

“Why, no,” admitted Bill awkwardly; “not in general. *E’d bin 
‘avin’ some o’ the port wine, you see. *E said, ‘I’ll write some compli- 
ments, too,’ ’e said, ‘an’ send a bottle o’ that port wine. I ’ope it’ll 
do ’er good,’ ’e said, ‘ an’ I’m sorry she’s so bad.’ ” 

Bill looked a little anxiously at his wife, for he never felt sure of 
himself in these excursions into romance. But she was only surprised, 
after all. 

“T should n’t ha’ thought ’e’d talk to a lady like that,” she said; 
“but I s’pose they ain’t so partic’lar just among ’emselves. But they ’re 
very kind, an’ I do ’ope you’ll keep the place, although they only called 
it temp’ry to begin with. If I was well enough to move, we’d go an’ live 
nearer, in a more respectable place.” 

Bill breathed more freely, and trusted his invention no further, 
but prepared to take his rest in the jumbled bed that lay on the floor 
by the side of his wife’s. The chief perplexity of his life was to maintain 
as best he could the broken-winded fiction that he had achieved the situa- 
tion of supernumerary butler for evening duty at a house in the West 
End. His work at Spitalfields Market had ended when the doctor told 
him that his wife must no longer be left alone during the day. Polly 
must keep to school, or the “ chunk ” would be calling, with threats of a 
summons. So of necessity Bill Hooker must stay within during the day, 
to nurse his wife and measure her several doses of the physic that kept 
her alive, and to take his share—the child took the rest—of the household 
work; and only at night, when Polly stood guard, could he leave the 
place. So that it seemed something vastly like a gift of providence 
when he got his job at Ikey Cohen’s spieler. 

He had slid into his deception almost unconsciously, never at first 
dreaming of the mountain of fiction into which it had since grown. 
His wife had aspirations of gentility to him incomprehensible but no 
doubt quite proper, and he humored them. The office of butler’s help 
in the West End sounded much better than that ef guard and bully at a 
Whitechapel den, and so the deception began, with the invalid’s joyful 
concurrence, To her it represented a rise in the world, and she so bright- 
ened in its contemplation that Bill was tempted to elaborate and em- 
bellish and so run into danger, for he was a simp'e and unpractised liar. 
Even the name Walker he had used as a sort of compromise with his 
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natural tendency toward honesty, for among his acquaintance it was the 
badge and ensign of gammon, and he experienced an odd relief of con- 
science in its use. 

And so Bill Hooker laid his battered head to rest and slept. And, 
the morning being come, he rose and busied himself in the rooms with 
Polly till school-time, and after that alone. He washed cups and saucers, 
and he washed his wife’s face. He watered the scarlet runners on strings 
that climbed from the box on the sill of the window by her bed, and he 
wiped over most things in the place with a duster, beginning with the 
three little memorial cards in sixpenny frames that hung in remem- 
brance of the three boy-babies that *Liza had failed to rear. And so 
the day went its common round, and ’Liza tried to write to Lady Walker, 
and did n’t do it very well and decided to try again to-morrow. 


That night Bill Hooker was home much earlier than usual. Lord 
and Lady Walker had gone out, and the butler had given him leave, it 
seemed ; and perhaps he might not be wanted for a night or two. But 
out in Spitalfields and Whitechapel, where *Liza could not hear, they 
said that Ikey Cohen’s spieler had been raided at last, and most of 
those found there had been taken. Bill Hooker’s agility had saved him 
for the moment, it seemed; but he must have been spotted; and it was 
said he had spilt a policeman. 

Thus it came to pass on the morning following that a police- 
sergeant with an urgent message for William Hooker walked in at the 
front door of the house—it was mostly open in the day-time—and made 
his way to the second floor. Polly was at school, and the sergeant, with 
the easy familiarity of the police in these parts, finding nobody in the 
first room, walked across and looked in at the second. 

Bill’s back was turned as he stood washing saucers. The sudden 
apparition of the sergeant, with his familiar, business-like nod, struck 
the woman like a blow of ice. What was this—this? She gave a cry 
that brought Bill round with a start. The sergeant nodded again, very 
knowingly. “’Mornin’, Hooker!” he said. 

Bill’s thought was for his wife, staring and pallid. “ All right, old 
gal,” he said hurriedly. “I know—it’s nothing!” And he pushed the 
sergeant forcibly into the outer room. 

“Don’t you know better ’n that?” he hissed fiercely. “ She ’s rotten 
in the heart—dyin’! Say it’s a jury—wanted on a jury, curse you! Say 
it’s a jury!” And he dragged him back to where the woman, staring 
still and sitting erect, was now croaking faintly, “Bill! Bill! What 
is it, Bill?” 

“ Nothin’, old gal, nothin’! They want me on a jury, that’s all.” 

And the sergeant, abashed and disordered, confirmed him. “It’s 
for a jury, mum,” he said. “I’ve come to see if Mr. Hooker can serve 
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on a jury. Very sorry to disturb you, but there was nobody out there, 
and I did n’t know you was ill. It’s just a jury—only a jury.” 

The woman gave a long sigh, staring still. “Hold me, Bill! Hold 
me!” she said faintly, sinking back into his arms. “Hold me tight, 
Bill! Don’t let me go! Go on the jury, Bill—it’s very respectable, 
on a jury—you ’ve never been—hold me tight—don’t leave me! An’ I 
ain’t written to Lady Walker—hold me, Bill. Don’t let me—— 
Abh-—— ! ”? . 

The sergeant walked softly out. And Bill held her, and held her; 
but not even Bill’s arms could hold her tight enough now. 


THE WATCHER SPEAKS 
BY EMILY SARGENT LEWIS 


HOUGH twilight deepens and my lamp is lit, 
7 I cannot drop the screening curtain down, 
Since it may be in some unfriendly town 
There wander on a dark and icy street, 
Weary and stumbling, his misguided feet— 
Those feet my hands have been a nest to hold. 


The fire burns gaily: never can I sit 

In comfort by its blaze, condemned to think 
How it may chance by some gray river’s brink, 
Its waters luring him to share their bed, 

He crouches reckless, with unsheltered head— 
That head which paled my sunshine by its gold. 


The table gleams with glass and silver fit: 

Wherefore with meat and wine should I be fed, 
When in his need those hands may clutch for bread— 
Hands I ’ve filled full with dainties children prize, 
While he smiled, gazing with expectant eyes, 

Or paid with kisses for each treasured sweet ? 


If we were dead, ah, me, the peace of it! 

What healing tears my weary eyes could weep 
For him safe folded in that cold white sleep! 
God pity us who through the winter’s rain 
Look down the narrowing road in vain, in vain, 
To see our Prodigals’ returning feet. 





A QUARTER.-TO-EIGHT 
) By John Reed Scott 


Author of ‘‘ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,’’ ‘‘ The Woman in Question,’’ ‘* The Last Try,’’ ete, 
? 


LOUMELAN came out of the elevator, smiled a good-morning 
to the pretty telephone-girl behind the desk, and, drawing on 
his gloves, went down the long steps to Connecticut Avenue. 

It was a charming spring morning—too charming to ride, he con- 
cluded after a moment’s inspection, so he swung along briskly on foot, 
bowing occasionally to some one in a motor-car or whom he passed afoot. 

Presently, a little distance ahead, he noticed a trim figure in a blue 
serge suit and a small hat. The hat especially caught Cloumelan’s eye: 
it was unusual in style, and, what was more unusual, it appeared to be 
becoming. 

He quickened his step to get closer, but she was walking at such a 
pace that, unless he noticeably hurried, he would be well toward the 
British Embassy before he overtook her. He thought she was young— 
yet one cannot always tell, from the rear view, in this day of rejuvenated 
grandmothers. 

Just as she reached Dupont Circle, there was a sudden darkening 
of the clouds overhead and an April shower swept down. She had no 
umbrella, and she was just about to seek retreat in an automobile-shop 
across the avenue when a street-car came in sight down S Street. She 
sprang to meet it. 

Cloumelan sprang likewise, and with considerably more speed. He 
saw the car wait for her, and saw her get aboard. Then the bell sounded 
and the car started—when he was only a short distance away. 

“ Of course!” he muttered. 

At the same moment the conductor turned and saw him. For some 
reason known only to the gods, he was moved by a courteous impulse, 
and rang for the car to stop. 

“You ’re mighty kind, and I’m exceedingly obliged,” said Clou- 
melan, as he jumped on the trailer. 

A glance showed that She was not in it, so he pushed on to the front 
car. And there he saw her, at the front end—her hat and blue skirt 
and trim figure. Her face was turned away. 
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He went forward and took a seat; then he looked casually at her, 
as one does at people in a street-car, and almost cried out. 

She was positively the homeliest mortal he had ever seen. 

“Oh, Lord! what a shame you have a face! ” he groaned, and looked 
away—to see at the opposite end of the car a hat, a blue suit, and a trim 
figure, just like the first’s. 

Her face was also turned from him, but the line of her cheek was 
distinctly promising. He deliberately got up and changed his place to 
one across the aisle from her. As he did so, he knew that she had turned 
her head slightly, and he felt her glance flit over his face. 

It was She! He remembered now the white wing in her hat. The 
other’s was a blue one. Then he looked—discreetly—and gave a sigh 
of satisfaction. Her face did not disappoint him: it more than satisfied 
his fondest expectations. Every contour was charming. 

“ Fa’hes, please!” came in the conductor’s soft Southern accent. 

Cloumelan put his fingers in his change-pocket and drew out his 
tickets, seemingly gazing preoccupiedly through the opposite window, but 
missing not a single expression of her face. It was more than charming; 
it was positively beautiful—mobile, sensitive, cameo-cut, with a pink 
and white complexion—not too pink nor too white, he noted—that 
matched her auburn hair. 

“ Fa’hes, please!” repeated the conductor, as he neared her. 

Mechanically She opened the small silver bag hanging from the wrist- 
chain. Then a startled look flashed across her face, and a bit of a flush 
crept into her cheek. 

“ Fa’hes, please!” said the conductor again—he was holding out his 
hand to her. 

She glanced quickly around the car, recognized no one, gave an 
embarrassed smile, and got up. 

“T shall have to ask you to stop,” She said quietly. “I have 
neither tickets nor money with me.” 

It was Cloumelan’s opportunity. He leaned across the aisle and 
appeared to pick something from the floor at her feet. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, arising. “ You dropped this ticket.” 

One moment the blue eyes flashed searchingly into his, then She 
smiled—the sweetest smile Cloumelan had ever seen. 

“Oh, thank you!” She replied; and the voice was like the smile— 
and completed Cloumelan’s undoing. 

She took the yellow ticket, gave it to the conductor with a gracious 
look, smiled again at Cloumelan, and regained her seat. 

He sat with his hands crossed on his walking-stick, trying to seem 
unconscious of the fascinating face across the way, yet stealing a surrep- 
titious glance whenever he thought he would not be detected. 

And of course She caught him in the act; whereat he tried to look 
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innocent and unconscious. And She, having let him know that he was 
caught, appeared not to have seen, and to be totally oblivious. 

She rang the bell for Farragut Square—the rain squall had ceased, 
the sun was shining brightly again. As She rose, She gave Cloumelan 
a quick look and just a dart of a smile. 

Cloumelan jerked off his hat and bowed. The car made the acute 
angle into Seventeenth Street, and as the trees of the Park hid her he 
went out on the rear platform, seeking a last glimpse; but She was lost 
to view behind the masses of foliage. 

At the second square below, he got off and went into the Club. The 
doorman saw him coming and put a little pin opposite his name in the 
chart ; then he smiled a good-morning, in the privileged way of the oldest 
servant. Cloumelan acknowledged it with a preoccupied nod and went on 
to the office, got his letters, and took the elevator to the second floor. 

Who is She? Who is She? 

He greeted the regulars, who were in their accustomed seats; took 
his favorite New York papers, answered a question or two flung at him, 
then retreated to the big bay-window and the seclusion of his letters 
and his news. 

Who is She? Who is She? 

He managed to get through his mail with short periods of abstrac- 
tion ; but when he came to the news it was slow work. 

The paper seemed to have the quality of mental sensitiveness. In- 
stead of the print, it was her face that he saw upon it—the mobile, sensi- 
tive, cameo-cut face, with the blue eyes and the auburn hair. He looked 
and looked and looked ; and the longer he looked, the clearer it beeame— 
the more distinctly he saw it. He tried to read, succeeded for a moment, 
then the picture blotted out the type. He tried again, succeeded again 
for a moment, then again the picture. So it went for half an hour. 

At last he tossed the paper aside, and sat staring across the wide 
hallway to the library. And still he saw Her—against the dark back- 
ground of the distant books—and She smiled at him—actually smiled 
at him. 

“What are you staring at so intently, old man?” said Hamilton. 
“ Anything especially wrong with that particular side of the house?” 

“ Nothing,” Cloumelan answered. “It seems to be all there—Have 
a- drink?” 

“ A bit early, is n’t it? ” remarked Hamilton. 

“ Tt ’s never too early when you think you need it,” Cloumelan replied. 
“ Just at present, I think I need it.” 

“Hum!” commented Hamilton. 

“T’m seeing things—my imagination is too active.” 

“Hum!” said Hamilton again. “On the principle, I suppose, of 
reducing the fire by putting on more draft. An original idea! If you 
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don’t mind, I won’t join you. My imagination seems normal this 
morning.” 

He picked up his paper tentatively. 

“Go on with it,” Cloumelan nodded. “Since you won’t join me, 
I’m for downstairs—I can get it more quickly there.” 

“T wish you luck with your imagination! ” laughed Hamilton. 

Cloumelan looked at him with a peculiar smile, 

“T’ll not forget that you wish it,” said he, as he arose. “I only hope 
it will come true.” 

Hamilton watched him thoughtfully until he had disappeared around 
the corner. 

“*T only hope it will come true,’” he repeated. “ Now what did he 
mean by that?” 

Cloumelan went slowly down the broad stairway and out into the 
street. He would walk down-town and make some purchases, Possibly 
he might see Her. He had to make the purchases, any-way, he reflected ; 
and he might come back by K Street—it was quite in his way—and if he 
should encounter her, she might give him another smile. 

“T’m becoming dippy—positively dippy!” he laughed. “ How- 
ever, she justifies it.” 

He crossed Lafayette Square, dodged the automobiles and the traffic 
at Fifteenth, and presently was swinging down F Street. It was the 
shopping hour for the Northwest, and between bowing to the occupants 
of cars and carriages, and keeping a careful lookout for Her, he was 
fairly well employed. 

The popular book-shop was on the south side of the street, and he 
crossed over. Possibly She might be there—it was a natural place to look 
for her, among the Underwood and Christy and Smedley and Fisher 
girls; only, she was far and away their superior, the best of them were 
not comparable to Her. She was the—— 

“ Hello, Cloumelan! ” said Westerfield. “I was just wishing for some 
one who could appreciate a beautiful woman. Come in here, and I ’ll show 
you the most ravishingly lovely houri you ever saw. She’s a dream!” 

“ Another!” exclaimed Cloumelan. 

“ What ’s that?” demanded Westerfield. 

“T mean, let’s have a look at her.” 

“ That was n’t what you said. However, we ’ll look first, and you may 
explain afterward.” 

“Tt is She,” thought Cloumelan. “ Westerfield has got ’em also.” 

“ She is in the rear of the shop,” Westerfield went on. “ We’ll stroll 
around and There she is now! Isn’t she a dream?” 

“ Where?” said Cloumelan, looking for Her. 

“What ’s the matter with your eyes? You’re looking straight 
at her—there, by the stall in the corner! ” 
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“Oh!” said Cloumelan. “It’s not—— Yes, she is a mighty good 
looker.” 

“It’s not who?” Westerfield demanded. 

“ She ’s not—the one I imagined.” 

“T see: she is not the other, you mean. You ’ve found one too, have 
you?” 

Cloumelan nodded. 

“Ts she a dream, also?” 

“She is. If you should see her, you would think she ’s two dreams.” 

“I’m not sure if two dreams are preferable to one in this instance! ” 
Westerfield chuckled. “ However, if she is better to look at than the 
Jady immediately in our fore, she must be a wonder.” 

“ She is a wonder,” said Cloumelan. “I never saw such———” He 
clutched Westerfield’s arm. “ There She is!” 

Westerfield swung slowly around, and gave a low whistle of surprise. 

“ She is a wonder!” he said. “I compliment you on your good taste 
—only, I prefer brown hair to auburn. In that one detail, I think, my 
dream is more satisfactory.” 

“Do you know her name?” Cloumelan whispered. 

“I’m sorry to say I don’t. Possibly some of the clerks can help 


” 


“ She is coming this way. I am——” 


She looked up and saw Cloumelan, hesitated a moment, then bowed 
slightly and turned into another aisle. 

Both men raised their hats—Cloumelan with such precipitation that 
he dropped his stick. 

Westerfield smiled. “Why did you ask if J knew her name? She 
spoke to you?” 

“T don’t know who she is. I never saw her before this morning.” 

“Well, you seem to be doing fairly well! Why don’t you ask her 
her name?” 

“For the same reason that you won’t ask the blonde beauty,” said 
Cloumelan. 

“The blonde beauty does n’t speak to me.” 

“ She has not had the occasion. Mine was simply a recognition for a 
courtesy done in the street-car this morning.” 

“Lucky dog! Tell me how to manage it, won’t you?” 

“Tt’s rather complicated: it requires a pretty girl, a sudden shower, 
a hastily taken car, no money and no tickets; you sitting just across the 
aisle to pick up a ticket at her feet, where she has presumably dropped it 
—but knows she has n’t.” 

“T see! I can’t hope for such a wonderful combination of fortuitous 
circumstances.” 

“T’m sorry for you, Westerfield,” Cloumelan sympathized. “There 
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goes your dream. I reckon you’ve no further business here at present, 
have you?” 

“No, I’m off. You will be waiting, I fancy. Well, be good to 
yourself, Cloumelan,” he flung over his shoulder. 

Cloumelan dallied at the fiction-stalls until his particular salesman 
was free—She had meanwhile gone out—and while ordering an assort- 
ment of the latest novels he inquired casually as to her identity. 

“JT know whom you mean,” said the man: “ the exceedingly pretty 
woman in the blue suit and small black hat. She is a Mrs. De Saussure. 
Some relation of the new Senator from South Carolina—at least, her 
order is sent to Senator Manigault’s residence, and the charge made 
to him.” 

Cloumelan thanked him and wandered out. 

She was married! What a blow! 

Half way across the street he stopped abruptly: maybe she was a 
widow! And the thought so pleased him that he was utterly oblivious to 
the fact that he was impeding traffic until brought to 1 a sharp realization 
by the shouts of the angry drivers. e 

To escape, he hurried into a hat-shop, which gras also for women. 
She was just coming out, and he ran almost into her arms. 

He stepped aside and bowed. She gave him an impassive look—as 
though she had never before seen him—and swept on. 

“Confound it!” he muttered. “She thinks I am foliowing her.” 

\ He swung around and looked. She had turned east; very well, he 
ould turn west. He was not following her—he most distinctly was not 
llowing her. He reluctantly faced about. What a walk she had! 
ow well her head was put upon her shoulders! No, he most distinctly 

fras not following her. 

When he came from the hat-shop he turned west—looking east as 
he did it—and went up the street to a florist’s. 

As he crossed the threshold the first person he saw was She. He 
would have beaten a hasty retreat, but the instant required for the 
resolve was the instant she chose for finishing her purchase and 
looking up. 

She flushed slightly ; her eyes lost their laughter; her lips went closer 
together—if a bow and a pout can ever come close enough together to 
suggest anger—and with never a glance at him, yet with the most 
pointedly ignoring manner, she made to pass. 

He swept off his hat. 

“ Believe me,” he said, “I am not following you. Do I look such a 
rank bounder? ” 

She stopped. 

“No, you don’t,” she replied curtly. “That is what makes it all the 
more glaring. I did not——” 
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“ Don’t—please don’t!” he begged. “It’s all a miserable coinci- 
dence—our meetings, and the same shops, that is. I saw what you 
thought when we met in the last one, and when you went east I went 
west. But you must have come back while I wasn’t looking—I mean, 
while I was being waited on. I’m a frightful bungler. Won’t you please 
forgive me?” 

The lips softened into just the trace of a smile. “I believe you— 
now. So there isn’t anything to forgive,” she decided. 

“You’re awfully good!” he exclaimed, accompanying her to the 
door. “ Have you car-fare?” he asked. 

“T have!” she laughed. “I might n’t be so fortunate as to encounter 
another man so clever in finding a ticket for me.” 

“T don’t understand,” he replied. 

“ You know that J did n’t drop that ticket.” 

“T picked it up from the floor,” he protested. 

“ You picked it up—from your own hand.—No, no, sir—why deny it? 
It was a very courteous act. Good-by,” she ended, and faced up the 
street. ; 

“May I walk with you?” he ventured. 

“In return for the ticket?” she asked. 

“No; as evidence of your pardon.” 

“ Have n’t, I already given sufficient evidence?” she smiled. 

“ Far more than sufficient,” he answered humbly. 

She looked at him doubtfully; then an amused look came into her 
eyes. 
“ Well, come along,” she granted. 

“T am overwhelmed with obligation!” he exclaimed. 

“ Better not be, if you wish to accompany me. And as you’re my 
escort temporarily, it would be quite regular to let me know your name— 
or isn’t that customary with chance acquaintances? ” 

“ This is n’t a chance acquaintance,” he insisted. 

“That will depend upon the immediate future.” 

“Yes,” he nodded; “the immediate future.” Then he took off his 
hat and bowed. “My name is Charlton Cloumelan. I’m a bachelor, 
whose main occupation is membership in the Cosmopolitan and the Rata- 
plan, and whose bad habits are quite too various and numerous to 
mention.” 

“ Awful!” she laughed. “ What would another say of you, if that’s 
the best you can say?” 

“ Heaven only knows! ” he ejaculated. 

“Or were you giving all the worst at once so as to anticipate the 
others ? ” she suggested. 

“It’s an accurate description of Charlton Cloumelan by himself,” 
he averred. 
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“ An obituary?” she inquired slyly. 

“ Not yet—provided all goes well,” he returned significantly. 

“ Do you think all will go well?” 

“T shall do my best.” 

“ And how good is that best?” 

“Tt is too early for an opinion, but I think that the first step to 
promote amity is identification of the principals.” 

“ Which, being interpreted, is a request for my name, I assume.” 

“Such was my thought!” he smiled. 

“Tt is Edith De Saussure,” she answered. 

“ Miss De Saussure? ” he inquired, 

“Mrs. De Saussure,” she corrected. 

“Oh, Mrs. De Saussure,” he repeated, just a little questioningly. 

“Which do you think I am, Mr. Cloumelan—wife, widow, or 
divorcée ? ” 

“TI would better not think,” he responded. “I don’t want either 
to be envious or unjust.” 

“Why unjust?” she asked. 

“ Because either of the last two would show a most lamentable lack 
of taste on the part of Mr. De Saussure. However, I should far rather 
it be that than that I should be envious,” he added. 

An amused twinkle shone in her eye. 

“ Here is Mr. De Saussure now!” she said, as a good-looking chap 
bore down upon them and took off his hat. “ Frank, let me present you 
to Mr. Cloumelan.” 

“ How do you do, sir?” said Mr. De Saussure, shaking Cloumelan’s 
hand heartily. He was clean-cut, young, and well groomed. “I’m 
always glad to meet any of Mrs. De Saussure’s friends.” He tarried a 
moment, then said, “I’ve business at the Capital, Edith, which may 
occupy me until evening, so don’t look for me until you see me.” 

And with a smile at her, and a nod to Cloumelan, he went on. 

He took all the joy out of Cloumelan’s existence—though Cloumelan 
was used to having the joy taken out of him. Every time he had beheld 
a face and a figure he would have been willing to see opposite him at 
breakfast, it was only to find that some other fellow had thought the 
same thing—thought it first—and had acted upon the thought. Hith- 
erto it had been rather disheartening, but he had struggled through and 
come up smiling. This time, he knew that he would struggle through ; 
yet he was not so sure of the come-up-smiling part—particularly if he 
were to see much of Mrs. De Saussure. There was about her a fascina- 
tion indescribable—the glint of the sun through the auburn hair, the 
play of her expressive features, the poise of her head, the alluringly 
lithe figure, the trim, high-arched feet. 

“ What are you thinking?” she inquired, with a quizzical look. 
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“T was thinking of you,” was the instant answer. 

“ An interesting subject because new!” she laughed. 

“ An interesting subject because it’s you!” he answered. 

“Do you care to be specific? ” she invited. 

“ Not here. We shall have too many interruptions.” 

“You wish to be invited to call?” 

“You are wonderful! ” 

“ Will you dine en famille with us this evening? ” she asked. 

“Will I dine with you?” he exclaimed. “Will a beggar accept 
alms? ” , 

“Then, the beggar accepts? ” 

“ Yes, the beggar accepts. You ’re—you ’re——” 

“Yes?” she interrogated, with a dazzling glance from the violet 
eyes. 
“The English language is so utterly deficient: it has n’t words to 


“Try French!” she encouraged. 

He shook his head. “ All languages are inadequate. I leave it to 
your imagination.” 

“To do what?” she inquired. 

“To infer anything that propriety will warrant,” he replied, looking 
her straight in the eyes. 

“That is so general, Mr. Cloumelan. I might infer anything, from 
insufferable presumptuousness to—captivating alluringness.” 

“ The latter is somewhat near it, though weak—very much too weak.” 

“Then I shall have to devise something. Will you give me until 
dinner to do it?” 

“Tf you will give me a seat beside you,” he stipulated. 

“T can’t well help it!” she laughed. “ You would take it, if I did n’t 
give it to you.” 

“ Are you married?” he demanded. 

“T most assuredly Did n’t you meet Mr. De Saussure? ” 

“Yes, I did,” he admitted ruefully. “Only, I thought that maybe 
he was your brother-in-law.” 

“Did he look like a brother-in-law?” she asked. 

“ Does a brother-in-law look different from a husband? ” he returned. 

“ Don’t you think Mr. De Saussure is a very good-looking husband ? ” 

“ Quite too good-looking,” he replied. 

She raised her eyebrows expressively. “ Don’t forget that we have n’t 
known each other always,” she cautioned. 

“T only wish I had known you before De Saussure.” 

“To what end, Mr. Cloumelan ? ” 

“To the end that I might be in De Saussure’s place.” 

“Up at the Capital? ” she inquired sweetly. 
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“ No, on Connecticut Avenue, at this moment! ” 
“Is n’t that where you are?” she laughed. 
“T don’t know where I am, to tell the truth!” he laughed back. 
“ You have me completely befuddled.” 
“Tt hasn’t affected your nerve, at all events, Mr. Cloumelan,” she 


observed. 

“T am glad,” he replied. 

“ Glad?” she inflected. 

“ Nerve is a man’s only reliance in some exigencies,” he explained. 

“This, for instance,” she remarked. 

“ Exactly!” he said. “You may be married, but I shall assume that 
you are not—and act accordingly.” 

“T think it behooves me to take a car,” she remarked. 

“There is always room for another on a car, you know.” 

“ Would you follow me again? ” 

“ Again?” he interrupted. 

“ Deliberately, I mean.” 

“Tf you don’t command otherwise.” 

“ And if I do?” 

“T’ll follow any-way—on the rear platform.” 

“T actually believe you mean it,” she tantalized. 

“Don’t try me,” he cautioned—“ that is, if you have the faintest 
hope of seeing me fail.” 

“ Are n’t you given to failures, Mr. Cloumelan? ” 

“ Not unless I wish to fail.” 

“Then you do sometimes——” she began. 

“This isn’t one of the sometimes,” he interjected. “I mean to 
win,” he added, bending over her and speaking very low. 

“To win what?” she asked lightly. 

“To win you—you beautiful lady!” 

“You have won my admiration for your colossal impertinence,” she 
retorted. 

“ That is only a trifling skirmish. The battle is yet to come.” 

“ When is it to come?” she laughed. 

“Soon. It may be on now—I fancy the pickets are being driven in 
at this moment.” 

“ Are you the assailant or the——” 

“T’m the pursuing assailant.” 

“ And where does Mr. De Saussure come in?” she asked. 

“ Nowhere, I hope. I told you I was assuming you are not married.” 

“ Really, Mr. Cloumelan, this is a most extraordinary situation. You 
find me in a street-car; you supply my fare from the fioor; a little later, 
you—shall we say chance?—upon me in a book-shop; then you chance 
upon me in another shop; then you chance upon me in a florist’s, when 
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you have the effrontery to speak to me, and to ask permission to walk 
with me.” 

“Which you granted,” he observed. 

“Don’t remind me of my folly, sir!” she remarked. “Then we 
chance to meet Mr. De Saussure for a moment, and you utilize the inci- 
dent to assure me that I am not married, and that you intend to act upon 
that theory and campaign for——” 

“You! ” Cloumelan interposed quickly. 

“Thank you!—me,” she said easily. “ You even assume that the 
campaign has started and the battle is on.” 

“Isn't it?” 

“T had n’t noticed it,” she retorted pleasantly. 

“TJ shall have to order an advance along the entire line, I suppose,” 


he threatened. 
“ Don’t do it here, please,” she smiled, “nor at the dinner-table this 





evening.” 

“No, it would not be a fitting place,” he agreed. 

“ And therefore, if I may judge from this morning’s happenings, a 
particularly suitable place for an exhibition of your monstrous nerve.” 

“Will you give me five minutes in the drawing-room alone before 
dinner? ” he asked. 

“T most assuredly will not!” 

“ Will you give me ten minutes when we reach your home now?” 

“T most assuredly will not!” 

“You see, you force me to take whatever chance I have,” he 
threatened. 

She did not reply. 

“ Won’t you tell me if you are married?” he asked suddenly. 

No answer. 

“T shall ask you at every block from this to where you live, and again 
at your steps,” he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and they walked in silence the short 
block to M Street. 

“ Are you married, Mrs. De Saussure? ” he asked. 

“ This is a charming spring day, Mr. Cloumelan,” she replied. 

“Perfectly charming,” he acquiesced, and the talk went on until 
they were crossing N Street. 

“ Are you married, Mrs. De Saussure?” he broke off to ask. 

“T never did like the British Embassy building—it’s so heavy look- 
ing,” she observed. 
“ Unimposingly neutral,” he agreed ; and they went on. 
At Dupont Circle, she was speaking, but he interrupted her. 
“Pardon me, Mrs. De Saussure, are you married?” he said. 
“ You are a trifle abrupt,” she assured him. 
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“T have to be—upon occasions!” he laughed. 

At P Street came the question again—to be answered with a shrug. 

Where Connecticut Avenue resumes from Dupont Circle, he repeated 
the question—to be met again with a shrug. 

“ You are shivering—are you chilly?” he asked. 

“ Only for one—person! ” she replied. 

At Q Street, she answered his inquiry by another shrug, and turned 
west. 

“ Oh, very well!” said he. “We’re on the home stretch, any-way.” 

“We’re home,” she amended, stopping before the second house and 
extending her hand. “Good-by, Mr. Cloumelan. Thank you so much 
for bringing me.” 

He took her hand securely in his, and held it. 

“ Won’t you answer my question?” he begged. 

“ Good-by,” she said. 

“ Won’t you give me the ten minutes in the drawing-room—alone— 
before dinner? ” he persisted. 

“ Good-by!” she repeated, trying to withdraw her hand. 

“ Won’t you be a little—kind?” he said sadly, retaining her hand a 
moment, then freeing it. 

“ Good-by!” she answered, as she slowly went up the steps. “ We 
dine at eight, Mr. Cloumelan.” 

“At eight?” he smiled, looking at her with fascinated eyes. She 
was the loveliest thing he had ever seen, or ever hoped to see. 

She smiled back at him, and he waited. . . . On the topmost 
step she turned and sent him a look that made his heart bound, 

“ Mr. De Saussure is my brother-in-law———” she began. 

“ T was sure of it,” he laughed joyfully. “ You are free! ” 

She nodded slowly, hesitatingly—and he was quick to seize his chance. 

“ No, sir, you may not come in,” she interrupted. “ But if you really 
wish, you may come this evening at a—quarter-to-eight. Au revoir, 
Mr. Cloumelan!” and with a nod of her head and an adorable smile she 
was gone. 
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before the entrance to the Novelty Moving Picture Theatre 

on Market Street, staring moodily at the announcement of the 
thrilling programme being offered within. Mechanically his eye travelled 
over the bill-board. 

Not that Pearly had any intention of witnessing the performance, 
for he was surfeited with such exhibitions. He had halted out of sheer 
force of habit. 

During his brief sojourn in San Francisco Mr. Walker had done 
little else in the way of amusement than make the dreary rounds of 
the nickelodeons, until the mere sound of an automatic piano made 
him want to commit crime. He was in a bitter and rebellious mood. 
A tamer holiday he could not remember ever having spent. The only 
satisfaction he had so far obtained from his outing lay in the con- 
sciousness of the fact that he had fooled Frosty, and now, after three 
days, even this had begun to pale. 

Frosty had predicted for him disaster. “Youll lose your roll 
the first time out,” argued Mr. Ferguson, who was a person of ex- 
perience and discretion, and who had always accompanied his friend 
upon their former visits to the metropolis, but was at present confined 
to the bunk-house, owing to his carelessness in allowing his horse to 
fall upon him the day previous. “ You ain’t fitted to cope with them 
hellions where you’re going. You’re too impetuous. Why, they ’Il see 
y’u coming! ” 

This ill-judged outburst settled the matter. 

“Don’t you go worrying any about me, old Foot-in-the-Grave 
retorted Pearly, deeply offended. “I reckon I’m able to take care of 
myself all right without any of your help. Huh! You ain’t my 
nurse.” 

Thereupon the indignant one immediately set about packing his 
grip. He got a ride into Cottonwood with Shorty on the mail buck- 
board, and, after eating his supper at the Golden Rule Eating House, 
went across to Munroe’s store and cashed his pay-check, making some 
minor purchases. At midnight he caught the south-bound Oregon Ex- 
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press, when it stopped for water, and noon of the next day found him in 
San Francisco. 

Pearly was dressed for town. He wore a; light brown suit with a 
broad silky line running through it diagonally, that he had purchased 
of Mr. Sol Lezinsky’s Fashion Emporium in Red Bluff. A low, open- 
front, white linen collar encircled his sunburned neck, and lying flat 
against his shirt bosom was a ready made four-in-hand tie of a brilliant 
red. His hat was a brand-new Stetson, and his feet were encased in 
a tightly fitting pair of high-heeled boots that had cost him twenty 
dollars in money and much pain. 

But Pearly was not thinking of his clothes. His mind dwelt upon 
his lost opportunity. As he stared dully at the bill-board against the 
wall, the realization suddenly swept over him that he was going home 
on the morrow, and if anything was to be done to retrieve the occasion 
action must be had at once. He felt cautiously of his right hip-pocket, 
where reposed the long buckskin bag containing the fruit of a season’s 
riding for the Mule Shoe outfit up in Lassen. 

“T still got my roll, all right,” he admitted grudgingly. “ But 
what good is it? I ain’t had any fun. I might as well gone to the 
Bluffs or stayed in Cottonwood. Nothing’s happened.” His gaze wan- 
dered from the poster. “I got time yet,” he declared mutinously, “ and 
[’m going to loosen up a little. They can’t take anything off’n me! 
[ ain’t going to avoid ’em any, but Ill just keep a eye on ’em, that’s 
all. Huh! Old Frosty thinks he’s the only wise man on earth. I’ll 
show him! Doggone if I——” 

Pearly’s glance suddenly encountered that of the young lady who 
sat in the ornamental glass cage where the tickets were sold for the 
show inside. She was a pretty girl, and she was staring frankly at the 
tall, blue-eyed, sunburned young man in the wide soft hat. Startled, 
Pearly retired to the outer edge of the sidewalk to collect his faculties 
and consider. When he looked up again the girl’s eyes were still upon 
him. A thrill crept up his spine. “I gotter feeling something ’s going 
to happen!” he muttered hopefully, as he watched her passing out 
tickets and change. “ Here’s where we start something.” 

Summoning his courage, Pearly waited till there was no one stand- 
ing in the line, then, walking with a slight limp that was souvenir of a 
certain occasion when a rat-tailed roan he was breaking managed to get 
his rider’s leg against the corral fence, he stepped boldly forward and 
bought a ticket. 

The transaction occupied a surprisingly short space of time. Almost 
before Pearly was able to realize his proximity he found himself on his 
way inside the theatre. Amazed and chagrined, he passed out through 
the door on the opposite side, taking up his original position on the 
sidewalk. 
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Again he tried it, determined to have speech, but he was not quick 
enough. Even as he opened his mouth to speak he was carried forward 
and through the door by the impatient line that had formed behind him. 
Doggedly he persisted. 

“I gotter be ready to say something as soon as I get there,” he 
counselled. “Betcher I make it this time. It’s only a nickel a throw, 
and we can get acquainted on the instalment plan. What’s a nickel? 
Skim another pan of milk and go ahead!” 

Resorting now to strategy, he advanced on the ticket-office with a 
twenty-dollar gold-piece ready in his hand. “I reckon that’ll hold 
’em a while,” he figured, much pleased with himself for the idea. 

He placed the coin on the shelf before her and gave a slight cough. 

“Excuse me, Miss——” began Pearly, when he felt a firm grasp 
on his arm, and turned to find himself in the unreasoning clutches of 
the law, as represented by a red-faced policeman, who eyed him with 
extreme suspicion. 

“ Whadder you mean by tryin’ to insult this lady?” demanded his 
captor, while the girl smiled upon both impartially. “I been watchin’ 
yu. This is the third or fourt’ time I seen y’u come up to this winder, 
an’ I’m onter y’u. Now, you chase yourself and be quick about it, or 
I’ll run yu in. I seen your kind before!” 

“Come on!” yelled Pearly, rising to the occasion; but before he 
had time to be arrested for resisting an officer he was grasped by the 
usher, who with a determined look upon his face bore him down the 
aisle, making sure of him this time by placing him well up in front. 

Discouraged and disheartened by this unexpected turn in his love 
affairs, Pearly meekly submitted. He was rapidly becoming soured and 
embittered toward the world. 

While Mr. Walker was still considering his wrongs, his train of 
thought was interrupted by a man stumbling over his legs in his attempt 
to reach the next seat beyond. Here was another indignity. There 
were vacant seats all about him. 

“TI beg your pardon! ” said the man glibly. “ Very careless of me.” 
He was a sallow individual, smooth-shaven and wearing a long, black 
coat that gave him the air of a travelling dentist or a Sunday-School 
superintendent or an undertaker. Pearly regarded him with disfavor. 

“ Oh, don’t mention it,” he said politely. “You can’t hurt this old 
skirt. I just put it on to-day ‘cause it looked like rain. Sit down 
and rest your feet.” 

The other started, eying the speaker sharply for a moment, and 
then seated himself. He professed great interest in the pictures, mak- 
ing no further attempt to become acquainted, but watching Pearly 
out of the corner of his eye. Almost immediately Pearly forgot his 
presence entirely, so absorbed did he become in the next scene thrown 
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on the curtain. It was a pigture of ranch life. Pearly was on his 
own ground. 

“Well, I’ll be durned!” he ejaculated presently, as he watched 
with growing amazement a group of cow-punchers riding some bad 
horses. “ If that ain’t pretty good!” 

His neighbor turned at once toward him. “I am from the East,” 
he said apologetically, “and know nothing of such matters. Can you 
tell me, sir: is this picture true to life?” 

“Tt sure is!” replied Pearly, with enthusiasm. “That feller on 
the pinto hoss is no bum actor! He’s a gen-u-ine bronco-twister from 
Modoc, or my name ain’t Pearly Walker.” 

A quick gleam came into the other’s eye. He started visibly in his 
seat and turned a beaming countenance upon Pearly. 

“What!” he said. “Can this be the Pearly Walker that I ’ve heard 
my old friend Buck Johnson, from Nevada, speak of so often?” 

Pearly leaned back in his seat and stared fixedly at him with one 
eye, while he contracted the other into a labored wink. 

“Nope,” he said genially. “I’m a yellow-breasted wampus from 
the Nile, and I can sing do fa do. Never trust a man that wears white 
socks!” he added mysteriously. 

Buck Johnson’s friend rose somewhat hurriedly. “ Excuse me,” he 
said anxiously. “ I——” 

“Sure, I know how it is. Let’s go “long out and have another 
drink,” suggested Pearly, his spirits rising. “I can see your tongue 
hanging out right this minute, and I’m as dry as a covered bridge. 
Come on! Don’t forget your hat.” 

While they were having the third drink together and were becoming 
real chummy, they were joined by another reveller. He was a large, 
loose, fattish man, with a fishy eye and a fish-oily smile, that appeared 
to be painted on. He was expensively dressed, and wore in place of a 
scarf-pin a large solitaire diamond ring through which his tie was 
drawn. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, addressing Pearly’s companion, “ but 
I am a stranger, stopping here only a few days on business, and am 
not acquainted with the city. Will you direct me to some place of 
amusement where I can spend the evening? I will be very grateful 
for your kindness.” 

The one addressed drew himself up coldly. 

“You’d better talk to the police,” he said in a hard voice. “I 
am a stranger here, myself. I do not know you, sir.” He turned to 
Pearly. “You can’t be too careful about meeting strangers in a place 
like this,” he said cautiously. “He may be all right, and he may not. 
Tt ’s best to be on the safe side.” 

Pearly eyed him with interest. 
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“There ain’t nothing reckless about you, is there?” he observed 
dispassionately. “I betcher no girl ever runs away with you! Look 
a’ here,” he continued severely, “ you must be Old Man Careful’s only 
son, the way you talk. Where’d you learn your manners, any way? 
Don’t you know that’s no way to bite a gent’s head off? He ain’t 
done anything to you, has he? What’s ailing you?” He beckoned 
to the new-comer, who was backing away, looking surprised and hurt. 

“Come on up and have a drink,” he urged hospitably. “ You’ll 
have to excuse our friend here. He’s a little bilious just now, but he 
has a good heart. He means well, but he’s from the East, too. What’s 
your name? ” 

“T thank you, sir,” responded the other generously, “and take no 
offense. My name is J. Walter Rutherford, of New York. I’m in the 
brokerage business, stocks and bonds. I do most of J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
business.” 

“ And this,” said Pearly, not to be outdone, “ is William Shakespeare, 
of England. He’s in the undertaking business—coffins and embalming 
fluid. He’s undertook most of the royal family. I don’t need any 
introducing,” he continued agreeably. “I’m Willie Bite, from Bear 
Valley, and I ain’t in any business. I ride hoss-back ’cause I like it.” 
He smiled warmly upon them, 

“ Come on, now, William and Walter,” he proceeded gleefully, “ and 
let’s have a look at this town, turning it over, if necessary, to see 
what ’s on the other side. We all got plenty of money, I reckon, and 
we ’ll confer together from time to time about what we’d better do 
with it.” He winked wickedly at his companions with his winking eye 
and drew out the well-filled buckskin sack to pay the bartender. They 
needed no further urging. J. Walter Rutherford called a taxi and 
gave the driver his instructions, displaying a surprising knowledge of 
the city for one who was a comparative stranger, and they departed 
on their round of gaiety full of enthusiasm. 

It was a new sensation to the firm of “Spike” Millican and 
“ Smiling ” Jack Rhinegold to find a victim who needed no prompting. 
Pearly embraced the opportunity with zest and confidence. It was agreed 
that they wanted to see all the town, and they made a good, thorough 
job of it. From the Ocean Boulevard to Joe King’s dance hall on 
Pacific Street, they passed none by. Toward the latter part of the 
evening Pearly noticed his friends’ interest beginning to lag, and he 
remonstrated with them. They rallied like heroes, and Pearly redoubled 
his own efforts. At last they became mutinous, after which Pearly 
went it alone. 

About one a.m. the trio finished up at Jimmy Gregain’s place .on 
the Barbary Coast, very tired. It had resolved itself into a test of 
endurance. So far Pearly’s unimpaired assimilative powers and the 
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watchful eye he kept upon his fellow pleasure-seekers had protected his 
purse from covetous hands; but now he was becoming drowsy. His 
speech was halting and his head wobbly, but he managed to keep at 
least one eye open all the time, though it stared in a somewhat petrified 
manner. 

As they entered Mr. Gregain’s establishment, the partners paused 
for a moment just outside the door. 

“This is terrible!” groaned J. Walter savagely. “I’m going to 
quit. Not another drink! I haven’t treated my stomach this way 
in the last ten years. It’ll take me a week to get over it as it is.” 

“Tt’s tough all right, Jack,” sympathized the other, “but we’ve 
got him going now, and he’s got two or three hundred in his clothes, 
if he has a cent. He’s watching us, and I don’t want to try frisking 
him yet; but I’m going to give him the ‘stuff’ this time, and it ’ll 
be all off with him in just about a minute. Don’t give up the ship— 
I’ll be back in no time. You go on in.” 

After some delay all were seated in a little booth just off the main 
floor, where mirth and music reigned. A waiter appeared shortly with 
a tray upon which were three glasses. Without hesitation, he placed 
one of the glasses before the man from Lassen and passed the tray on 
to the others. The three drank. 

Five minutes later conversation between them had ceased. Pearly 
had slid down into his chair, and all the symptoms of approaching 
slumber were his. He was breathing heavily, his head dropped forward 
on his chest, but always he kept one eye fixed upon his companions, 
ceaselessly vigilant. A grim half-smile illumined his flushed counten- 
ance. The two waited with ill-concealed impatience for him to succumb. 

At the end of another five minutes J. Walter rose and slipped from 
the room. Outside, he called the bartender to him. 

“See here, Soapy,” he demanded irritably, “what’s the matter 
with you, any way? Don’t you know how to mix ’em any more, or are 
you trying to throw us down? Spike and me’s been sitting up with 
that guy in there for half a hour since he took the stuff, and he’s as 
wide awake as you are this minute, a-watching us like a hawk. What 
have you got to say for yourself?” Soapy met his gaze squarely. 

“Nothin’. If that boob downed the drink I sent in to him, he’s 
goin’ to slumber all right, and don’t you worry. I gave him the pure 
quill.” 

“Well, he don’t show any signs of it,” returned his questioner 
sourly, “Let’s give him another dose. We want to go to bed.” 

“Nix! Do you wanter put his light out for keeps an’ get us all 
pinched? I’m no strong-arm man. Nothin’ doin’! Run along.” 

The protestant returned reluctantly to his vigil. 

Twenty minutes later Pearly moved uneasily in his chair and 
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groaned. Suddenly he roused up and looked dazedly about him. He 
rose heavily to his feet and rubbed one hand across his eyes. The other 
he let slip down across the lower edge of his vest on the left side, where 
between his trouser-band and his shirt he carried his gun when he was 
in town. 

Satisfied, he stepped quickly between his friends and the door; 
and it was only then that he reached around to his right hip-pocket. 
The purse was still there! A surprised grin spread over Pearly’s face. 
The watchers stared dully at him, without speaking. 

“Why, hello, Old Timers!” said Pearly, rather thickly but still 
cheerful. “ You still here! Less all go have ’nother drink at the bar. 
Then I’m goin’ t? bed. ’Skittin late.” 

He looked from one to the other. Neither spoke. J. Walter glared 
fiercely back to him. Pearly turned to his partner. 

“T don’t believe I "ll have any, either,” said that gentleman weakly. 

“ Just as you: say, boysh,” remarked Pearly approvingly. “J think 
you ’ve had enough, myself. Sorry to leave you, but I gotter go t’ bed. 
Shee you again, I hope.” He backed out of the door, pausing only to 
smile upon them with intoxicated archness and to throw each a kiss. 

When Pearly reached his room at the hotel he lit the light and 
carefully locked the door. Then he placed his gun and his watch on 
the bureau before him and drew from his pocket the buckskin bag. He 
gazed with approval upon his reflection in the mirror. The contents 
of the yellow sack were somewhat depleted, but what of that? It was 
beside the matter entirely. The bag still remained in his possession! 
He could face the unbelieving Frosty in triumph. He chuckled gaily 
to himself as he disrobed. 

“They never touched me!” he murmured joyously. “ Betcher if 
it was Old Frosty they ’d ’a’ got him. He ain’t so wise!” He paused 
suddenly with his shirt half off, and a puzzled look came into his face. 

“By Jinks! I thought sure I was a goner that time I dozed off. 
Seemed to me I was asleep about a hour, but I reckon I could n’t ’a’ 
been or they ’d ’a’ rolled me sure. Huh! I was too many for ’em— 
that ’s what ’s the matter.” He winked at himself in the glass, put out 
the light, and climbed into bed, still chuckling. 

He was just dropping off to sleep when he suddenly started up 
with a muttered exclamation, got out of bed, and stumbled across the 
room in the dark. He fumbled a moment at the wash-stand, filling a 
glass with water, into which he slipped a small object, and then re- 
turned to his couch, gently chiding himeelf. 

“You durned old fool!” he murmured sleepily, as he once more 
drew the covers up over him. “ You come mighty near forgetting to 
take that blamed glass eye of your’n out again! You been drinking— 
that’s what’s the matter with you!” 
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to wait for Graham Ewarts. He never came before eight o’clock, 

but she liked to sit ready to receive him and anticipate his com- 
ing. Across the intervening lawn with its plumy boundary line of 
shrubs, Ann could hear the gay sound of Alice Cantor’s little court, that, 
during the long, soft summer evenings, lounging on the steps or swaying 
in the hammocks, paid her the informal homage masculine youth de- 
lights to render to girlhood and beauty. 

Ann Torrance did not envy Alice Cantor her little court. Her own 
girlhood, at thirty-three, was past, and her beauty was no more than a 
fresh wholesomeness ; but as eight o’clock drew near, with a foreboding 
only a woman can feel, she began to listen for a certain voice to float 
to her in laughter from the neighboring piazza. The strength of her 
desire not to have it so made her clairvoyant that Ewarts was lounging 
with the others at Alice Cantor’s feet; but it was not until the twilight 
had brightened into moonlight that she caught, amid the young bass 
growls and tenor peals, the note of Ewarts’s seasoned baritone. 

The established custom of Ewarts’s friendly calls was the most 
precious thing in Ann’s life. He had got into the habit of calling 
some five years before, when, as junior partner of the law firm with 
which Ann’s aunt had shared her legal worries, the diplomatic burden 
of soothing the irritable and nervous old lady had fallen to his lot. 
After the death of Ann’s aunt, who had had the satisfaction during 
her lifetime of knowing that Ann was earning the money she intended 
to leave her, Ewarts had not intermitted his calls until lately, when he 
had begun to share with Alice Cantor the evenings dedicated to Ann. 

At nine o’clock Ann got up from her chair and entered the house. 
She had decided to go to bed. She went through the hall to the kitchen 
to tell Katie to be sure to lock up. There was no light in the kitchen, 
but there was a smell of perfume and cloves in the warm darkness. On 
the kitchen porch, Ann saw two figures sitting close together on the top 
step. Katie’s happy Irish face was etherealized by the moonlight. The 
young man beside her put his arm around her and drew her face against 
his. Ann tiptoed back through the dim hall and sat down on the piazza 


again. 


A S soon as Ann Torrance finished supper, she went out on the piazza 
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Over on the grass and about the trunks of the elms floated a diaph- 
anous mist. ‘The flowers in the border at either side of the walk 
leading to the gate looked taller than they did in daylight; panicles of 
blossoms among their green leaves showed as masses of faint color and 
gray shadow, as if carved out of some ineffable marble. In a shrub on 
the lawn, a song-sparrow, dreaming of love, softly trilled an unfinished 
cadenza. The whole earth, in such a night as this, knew what Ann 
Torrance had never known. In such a night as this, it seemed to Ann 
that her life was summed up in one fact: Graham Ewarts would never 
love her. 

It was after ten when Katie’s young man left and Katie came to the 
front door to bid her mistress good-night. Still Ann waited. Ewarts 
might drop in for a moment; and she waited and listened with an ever- 
increasing desire, ashamed of its intensity, and shameless because of it. 

She was not jealous, she told herself. She had no right to that 
bitter ecstasy; she would have welcomed its pangs if she could have 
possessed their sweet justification. But she had nothing: no treasure of 
memory, even; no word or look of love; no rare, free moment of self- 
betrayal. 

Over at Alice Cantor’s, a quartet of fresh voices were declaring, to 
the accompaniment of a banjo, that they were seeing Nellie home, as 
fresh young voices have declared on summer nights for generations. 
The singers apparently had no immediate intention of extending the 
like courtesy to any one else. And then the gate clicked, and Graham 
Ewarts came up the walk and up the steps. Ann’s light dress showed 
him where she sat in the shadow of the vine-hung piazza. 

“Ts that you, Ann?” He refused the chair she pushed toward him, 
and sat down on the top step, with his back against one of the tapering 
white columns that supported the piazza and gave a Southern gracious- 
ness to its New England stability. “What a night, what a night!” he 
exclaimed, looking at the round, high-riding moon. 

His face and figure were bathed in the light. Ann from her dark 
vantage-ground searched his face. He looked excited, expectant. She 
saw that he had something to tell her, but she made no attempt to 
hasten his confidence. She never hastened his confidences; and he 
sometimes delayed telling them for the pleasure of feeling that she was 
waiting on his good time, ready with her interest, her sympathy, her 
appreciation, even her condonation, if he should call for that. 

After a moment he said, “ Do you know, Ann, I’ve begun to realize 
that I’m getting on in years?” 

“Tt’s a habit we all form sooner or later,” Ann said. 

“Yes, and it’s a good habit, if you can get some one else to form 
it with you. It’s growing old alone that’s pernicious.” He drew his 
long legs up on the top step and clasped his hands about his knees. 
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“There have been times during the last few months, in the evenings, 
after I’ve been here, say, and gone back to my rooms, when I’ve been 
so confounded homesick for something or other—I did n’t know what— 
that if I1’d been a woman, I’d have cried. The fact is, Ann, a man 
of my age finds out that life is pretty empty if he isn’t married. Just 
as a young girl falls in love with love, a middle-aged bachelor falls in 
love with marriage. Now, what do you suppose I ’ve thought of doing? ” 

It was significant of their relation that Ann was the only woman to 
whom he ever vouchsafed personal revelations. Nature had bestowed 
on him an inscrutable exterior; and, more or less consciously, he had 
adopted a manner to correspond—a species of protective coloration not 
uncommon. He was tall, thin, slow of motion; his dark blue eyes had 
a weary expression; and his face, with its lean, square jaw and high- 
bridged nose, was impassive. He wore a drooping, light mustache, and 
looked altogether like an American girl’s ideal of an Englishman. He 
bore the reputation of an engaging cynicism; in reality, he was shy, 
conscientious, and rather romantic. 

Ann made no reply to his question. She could not have told whether 
wild hope or certain fear tied her tongue. Ewarts smiled and looked 
toward her, but, not being able to make out her expression in the shadow, 
he transferred his smile to the bright obscure of the sky. 

“T am going to ask Alice Cantor to be my wife.” 

Ann moved her chair farther into the shadow. “She is very 
attractive,” she said. 

“The queer thing is that I didn’t discover how attractive she is 
until a few weeks ago. One night I had been calling here, and Alice’s 
kindergarten had just left, and she was leaning on the gate as I passed. 
I stopped to speak to her, and, somehow, I stopped a good while. She 
asked me to call, and the next time I was coming here, I went in there 
for a minute or two. After that, I kept going; and to-night, all of a 
sudden, it flashed over me that I must be in love with her.” He gave 
a conscious laugh. “I know a man sounds like a conceited ass when 
he announces that he is going to ask a woman to marry him. But it’s 
the only way he can find out whether she cares. Even if she refuses him 
at first, his question has given her a push in the right direction. A 
man does n’t expect a woman to begin by caring for him as much as he 
cares for her.” He paused and looked again toward his companion. 
“Why don’t you encourage me, Ann? I came to you for encourage- 
ment,” 

“ Alice Cantor will not refuse you,” Ann said. 

Ewarts laughed. “ Your words would flatter me if your tone did n’t 
seem to sound my doom. Don’t you approve of Alice Cantor, Ann?” 

“T don’t know her well. She is much younger than I am. She is 
very beautiful. She will make you a charming wife.” 
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“You ’ll have us married before I propose, so I guess I’d better 
carry out my intention.” From trying to discern Ann’s face, he turned 
again to the moonlit sky. “I’m going back to Alice Cantor’s to-night. 
When I hear the kindergarten leave, I’m going back and ask her to 
marry me. A man of my age must act when the spirit moves him or 
he “ll never act.” 

As if his words had been a cue in their little drama, the young 
voices across the lawn broke into a chorus of farewells. 

“ They ’re going,” Ann said. “ You must go;” and she added slowly, 
“You will never be here like this again.” 

Ewarts looked toward her with a puzzled frown. “Granting your 
prophecy comes true, of course I shall be here just as much as ever.” 

“You must go,” Ann said. “ You’ll be too late.” 

“There ’s no hurry. The chap with the banjo has taken to staying 
after the others. Listen.” 

Some one on the piazza next door struck desultory chords on a banjo 
in fragmentary accompaniment to the singing that swelled in volume 
as the singers passed Ann’s gate; then grew faint, sweeter, fainter, sank 
to silence. 

“ See here, Ann,” Ewarts began, “are you trying to tell me that our 
friendship must cease if I get married? ” 

“T am trying to tell you that it will cease. It is inevitable. You’ve 
come here because you were lonely. Well, you’ll be lonely no longer. 
You “Il have a home of your own, a wife of your own, children of your 
own. You’ll never again feel that life is empty. Affectionate hiiman 
contacts will wrap you as in a warm garment. Your heart will become 
a storehouse of tender memories.” 

Ewarts stared thoughtfully at the moon. An early cricket, first, 
far harbinger of fall, shrilled with sad, cheery insistence under a stone 
in the walk between the flowers. With the air of having made a psycho- 
logical discovery, Ewarts said, “ You’re lonely yourself, Ann. I never 
thought you might be lonely.” 

“T miss my aunt,” Ann said. “She was all I had.” 

Neither spoke again for some moments. The moon, the luminary 
of lovers since the world began, flooded the garden with its mysterious 
radiance. Ann’s eyes, resting on Ewarts’s face, were full of the love of 
which he must never know. The prohibition and finality of this thought 
oppressed her heart like a physical weight. 

“Graham,” she began abruptly, “I want to tell you something.” 
Her customarily quiet voice was rough and vibrant, so that Ewarts half 
rose as if to go to her. “ Please stay where you are,” she went on. “I 
want to see your face as I talk. No, don’t look at me.” 

“T can’t see you if I do,” he said. 
“T know, but don’t do it. I could n’t tell you if you could see me. 
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I never expected to tell you; but, suddenly, as we sat here waiting for 
Alice Cantor to be alone, it seemed as though I must tell you, that I 
could tell you at this one moment in my whole life. Before you sleep 
to-night, Alice Cantor will have promised to be your wife; but for this 
one moment you are free.” 

“That ’s a formidable beginning,” Ewarts said, trying to speak 
lightly. “ What makes you so sure about Miss Cantor?” 

“T know it, I feel it. No woman could refuse you!” Ann ended 
passionately. 

A deep, painful blush swept up over Ewarts’s face. 

“Oh, I know I embarrass you. I put you in an impossible position. 
Forgive me. You’ll think I’m crazy, and I suppose I am. I make you 
unhappy, and I gain nothing for myself. It’s just because I can gain 
nothing, because I can hope for nothing, that I can speak. To-night, 
as I sat here waiting for you, wondering whether you ’d come, knowing 
where you were, the emptiness of my life seemed more than I could bear. 
I suppose I felt what people feel when they say they have never lived. 
If only for an instant, I wanted to free my heart. And so, when you 
said you were going to ask Alice Cantor to marry you, I saw my one 
chance—not my chance to receive, but my chance to give.” She broke 
off with a little laugh that was half sob. “To give where my gift is n’t 
wanted. The only tender memory in my heart will be that once, face to 
face, I told you that I loved you.” 

Ewarts, after the first shock of Ann’s self-betrayal, had sat staring 
vut across the lawn, listening to her with a concentration that seemed 
to leave no room for personal embarrassment. Now, as she paused, he 
opened his lips to speak, but closed them without speaking. 

“No, don’t. say anything,” Ann said. “There isn’t anything you 
can say. All you can do is listen.” Her voice faltered ; but as she went 
on it became grim again, full of tender cadences that were a rich con- 
firmation of her words. “I’ve loved you ever since I knew you. I 
don’t believe there’s been a waking hour of my life that I have n’t 
thought of you. Everything I did, I mentally referred to you. I 
wanted to share with you every experience.” 

Ewarts turned toward his companion, throwing out his hands in an 
eager, affirmative gesture. 

“Yes, I know,” Ann interpreted, before he could speak, “ you came 
to me with everything, too; our friendship was so perfect. But what 
I’ve felt for you has n’t been friendship, however perfect.” 

From Alice Cantor’s, a banjo tinkled as if hastily caught up. Ann 
rose and moved swiftly toward the front door; but Ewarts, springing 
up, barred her entrance. 

“You ’re not going in?” he entreated. “Ann, you must n’t leave 
me like this. You must listen to me; you must let me explain.” 
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“ There is n’t anything to explain. Oh, Graham, don’t say anything! 
Don’t you see that it was because you couldn’t say anything that I 
could?” 

For answer, Ewarts stepped from the doorway, and drew her close 
within his arms. “If you won’t let me tell you I love you, you ’ve got 
to feel I do,” he said almost fiercely. 

She made no attempt to free herself; but he felt her shrink and 
stiffen. “Let me go!” she whispered. “You humiliate me. You cover 
me with shame. You mean to be kind, I know,” she ended piteously. 

Ewarts stepped back to the doorway. The sound of a banjo, softly 
struck, swelled in volume as the player passed the gate; then grew 
fainter, sweeter, fainter, sank to silence. 

“You must go; he has gone,” Ann said. 

“T’m never going. Don’t you understand, Ann, that I was in love 
with you all the time, and did n’t know it? That I was lonely for you? 
I thought I was in love with Alice Cantor because I really was in love 
with you. My love was like a stream diverted from its channel. [ 
got into the habit of going to see her, because I was so forlorn when I 
left you. The young crowd I met there amused me and made me feel 
more cheerful, so at last I decided I must be in love with Alice. And 
then the night played its part—a fellow vaguely feels that love and 
moonlight harmonize. Any way,” he concluded abruptly, conscious 
that the analysis of his emotion was not convincing logic, “I know now 
that I love you, and have loved you ever since I knew you.” 

Mechanically Ann reiterated, “ You must go.” 

Ewarts took her by the hand and led her out into the moonlight. 
“Look at me, Ann. Can’t you see that I love you?” 

Ann stood before him, her brown head lowered, her free hand cover- 
ing her eyes. 

“Look at me, Ann.” 

She dropped her hand, lifted her head, and looked up into his face. 
It was as if she were gazing in a mirror at her own face; she saw in his 
the same transfiguration she knew wag in her own. 

“You must go,” she said, smiling tremulously, and placing her hand 
against his breast as if to push him from her. In an instant, trans- 
formed by that glance of mutual surrender, she had become a different 
woman from the one who had confessed a hopeless love. To Ewarts’s 
sense, she had veiled herself again in feminine reserves as delicate as the 
mist that floated about the trunks of the elms. She had put on the 
charming incomprehensibility of the woman who is loved; she had be- 
come a creature eternally to be wooed, although forever won. 

In a shrub on the lawn, a song-sparrow, dreaming of love, trilled 
an unfinished cadenza; the moon, small, round, lustrous, swung through 
the high heavens. 





DISCIPLINE 


By Frank E. Verney 
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snapped the little private with the sun-bleached mustache. “ If 

you ’d been with me and Lassick on the Northwest and ’ad to do 
yer skirmishin’ up the sides of a nullah, with pieces of iron pot and 
nails flying ’round out o’ the guns o’ the fuzzies hidin’ behind the rocks 
at the ill top, and no chanst of givin’ ’*em back as much as a smack in 
the ear-’ole, you might have something to chew the rag about;” and he 
wiped some of the dust from his forehead. 

“Well,” retorted a red-faced, perspiring youngster, “I don’t see no 
use in so much o’ the bloomin’ skirmishing drill anyhow. Six hours a 
day for a month, now——” He stopped suddenly as the little private’s 
hand reached out to his glass on the canteen table. 

“ Continue, Haldane,” said the old soldier sarcastically, as he lifted 
the glass to his lips. 

The youngster obeyed, though with abated confidence. 

“ What ’s the good of doin’ them signals over and over again? Any 
fool could learn ’em in a day. What’s ’e got to keep on at it for, that’s 
what I want to know.” 

For a moment the other weary, half-fledged Tommies expected that 
swift retribution would overtake their contemporary for voicing such 
heretical sentiments, but apparently the heat of the plain outside, con- 
bined with the arduousness of strenuously shepherding his recalcitrant 
squad through six hours of the proper byways of skirmishing practice, 
had robbed even the tropic-bitten private of any desire for physical 
exertion. 

“ Little mannie,” he answered contemptuously, “ you "ll have to mark 
time on a lot of things besides skirmishin’ before you’re any good to 
yer King and yer country.” He paused for a moment, and continued 
elaborately: “As the noo regulations require that the privit soldier 
shall understand the reason for his actions and the meaning of the 
things ’e does, I ’ll lower myself to explain to your turnip nut why the 
soldier has to do things over and over again even after ’e can do ’em 
right—which none of you gutter merchants can, as it leaves me at 
present. It’s for discipline, that’s what it’s for. It’s discipline that 
’olds the h’army together, and it’s discipline what ’ll hold you goose- 
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quills together so as when you’re on the battlefield and the enemy in 
front of you, a-thinkin’ of your girl and your mother’s apron and the 
*appy parst, you’ll be able to obey your officer’s signals like a penny-in- 
the-slot machine, without anybody ’aving to wake you up to look at your 
pocket-book. An’ what’s more, you’ll live to bless skirmishin’ drill’ 
and me, that showed you how to take cover behind a dock-leaf with yer 
nose and toes in the grass and nothin’ of you to be seen at fifty yards.” 

The little burnt-faced man again slaked his thirst, and continued the 
moral education of his tired squad: “ Discipline’s everything. When 
you ’ve had it driven into you, you obey an order or a signal, whatever ’s 
wrong with you, in spite of yourself, in a manner of speaking. There 
was poor Jim Burt—a smart young soldier ’e was too. He got half his 
face shot away at Paardeburg just as the retire was sounded. What 
did ’e do? Why, ’e sloped arms, abouted, and marched twenty yards 
towards the officer before he crumpled up.” 

“T don’t see what good that did ’im,” remarked the red-faced 
youngster hardily, and a tired grin went the round of perspiring faces. 

“No, I don’t suppose any of you mutton-heads do who have n’t even — 
learnt the ’abit of putting yer safety-catches up,” rasped the little man 
scornfully. “It was not so much the good ’e did ’imself as the good ’e 
did the rest of us to see ’im with half a face abouting and sloping ’is 
arms as though he was on parade. But if discipline did n’t appear to 
do old Jimmy no good, it did Lassick a bit of no harm once up the Nile, 
as he’d tell you ’imself—that is, if you was able to listen after hed 
done with you for the lip you ’ve been givin’.” 

“ What ’appened?” asked another youngster curiously. 

“Why, ’e got that mark across ’is forehead that goes red when he’s 
narked, instead of ’aving his cooler split in two: that’s what ’appened.” 

At that moment several more Tommies just released from duty 
walked into the canteen. One of them, a big raw-boned man with a 
black mustache and a browny-yellow face topped by a long white scar 
that ran from the middle of his tilted cap to the corner of his black 
right eyebrow, strode over to the little group. 

“T suppose,” commented the red-faced young soldier, who sat with 
his back to the new-comer, “ that ’s how old Lassick got ’is Dulalli Tap.” 

But the grin on his face vanished as the men to the left and right of 
him suddenly moved and a large, bony hand gripped the back of his 
neck. 

“Oh, you do, do you, you blarsted civvy!” viciously said “ Gentle- 
man ” Lassick, with discriminate selection of soldier-man expletive, and 
he lifted the speaker up from the chair and jammed him back to gasp 
breathlessly at the physical holocaust and at the mortal insult of being 
called a civilian. 

For a moment the peace of the canteen was agitated, but it sub- 
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sided as quickly, for the “ Gentleman” sat down, to the disappointment 
of the canteen company generally, but much to the relief of the canteen 
sergeant. 

The buzz of loud, exclamation-interjected conversation continued, 
and several other soldiers followed Lassick to the group in the bar 
corner. Through the throbbing heat that hung beneath the galvanized 
roof of the permanent structure of the camp canteen, smoke hung in 
low blue and brown wreaths. 

“ Gentleman ” Lassick flung his cap on the floor, and with a black- 
haired hand tore open the top and bottom of his service jacket and 
then bent down automatically and eased his puttees. 

“It’s h’awful on the plain to-day,” said the little brown-faced pri- 
vate, to nobody in particular: “’otter than ever I’ve known it before at 
“ome.” 

“And us out in our caps,” complained another, who had felt the 
sun on the back of his neck that a service topee should have protected. 

“Three strokes in B company this mornin’,” announced another 
man. 

“It’s a good thing,” said a lance-corporal, “that the Brigand’s 
| Brigadier] ’aving it all over by two, or there ’d be more suns.” 

Lassick sat silent, with a strained look on his face. 

“ What ’s yours, ‘ Gentleman’? ” invited the brown-faced private. 

“T suppose,” said Lassick cautiously, “that none of you coves no- 
ticed that little pub at the back of the Oasis?” 

“What pub?” asked one. “ D’ yer mean ‘ The Prince’ ?” 

“The little pub under the date-palms,” said Lassick. 

His comrades stared. 

“You ’re squiffy, Lassick,” jerked the little brown-faced private 
harshly. “’Ave a soda and milk, and turn in.” 

Lassick continued: “I went for some water—I’d a thirst on me 
like the desert—and they gave me whisky—whisky and soda—and it 
was hot—hot—like our rifle-barrels after the action this morning.” He 
laughed. “ Imagine giving a man hot whisky and soda when his throat ’s 
full of sand, and his tongue is shrivelled up, and his teeth are red hot!” 

He laughed again in the hot silence, and white eyeballs in sun- 
colored faces stared at him through the haze. 

“ But I drank it,” he continued quietly. “There was nothing else 
to drink, and I’d have drunk anything on God’s earth that was wet. 
Hot whisky! Have any of you chaps ever had it at home, after walkin’ 
down Piccadilly on a frosty night? Lord, what would I give for frost 
and snow instead of the burning sand! I drank it—oceans of it—and 
here I am, and my throat ’s full of hot sand; and if you fellers want to 
know—the pub’s there under the date-palms, just like a village pub 
at home under the chestnuts—and the whisky ’s hot! ” 
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There was an uneasy shuffling of feet as Lassick paused. 

“ Lassick———”’ began the little private. 

Lassick waved him to silence. 

“ We’d been chasing the Dervishes in their white shirts until they 
gave us the slip—but I know where they are,” he said in a loud whisper, 
“and I’m going to get ’em presently. Shan’t tell you chaps—it’s my 
show. There ’ll be no noise—just a rush up the steps—it’s just like 
steps up the top of the bank where they ’re hiding. I saw their white 
shirts. A few quick throw-points, and Ill come back with my barrel 
full of blood. It’ll keep the sand out of the rifling,” he commented, 
“and get me the V. C. or the D. S. 0.” He stopped and rubbed his 
fingers roughly over his scarred forehead. 

“I’d forgotten,” he muttered. “It’s that hot whisky—it would 
be the D. C. M. that a private would get, would n’t it? But,” he shouted 
savagely, “I know where those cursed Dervishes are in their white 
shirts ! ” 

No one stirred, not even the youngest recruit, when the little brown- 
faced private got up from his bench and went and touched Lassick on 
the shoulder. 

“The ’eat,” he said, almost to himself. “ Lassick,” he said loudly 
and curtly, “a soda and milk, and bed.” Lassick stared at him and 
round at the others; then he buttoned up his jacket and picked up his 
hat and set it carefully upon his head. 

“ You ’re a fool,” he snapped harshly ; and he stood up, swung round, 
and marched down the canteen and out of the open door. 

For a moment there was dead silence in the bar corner. Then every 
one spoke at once. 

“Tt’s the ’eat,”’ repeated the little man, and he walked away in 
Lassick’s track, followed by two or three of the others. 

Outside the doorway they halted, for there was no sign of Lassick. 

“ Expect ’e’s gone back to his pub under the date trees,” said the 
lance-corporal dryly, nodding in the direction where lay “The Prince 
of Wales Inn” on the edge of the plain. 

“ He’s turned in, I’m thinking,” said the little man, albeit a trifle 
anxiously, as he glanced down the lines. 

Across the plain which stretched away below the slight rise upon 
which lay the lines of the Devons, the hot sun shimmered over the 
parched brown grass, and in the distance long smudges of brown headed 
by semaphore-like flashings indicated bodies of infantry marching back 
behind brass music to their lines. 

“TI s’pose he has n’t gone to the cricket match,” said the lance-cor- 
poral lightly, as he nodded towards the cricket ground to the immediate 
right of B company lines. 

The clump of leather on a bat blade sounded loudly, and a group of 
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ladies on the awning-sheltered platform at the top of the wooden pavilion 
clapped their hands in enthusiastic applause. 

To the front of the pavilion, leaning against the high railings that 
barricaded the stair entrance to the pavilion top, was an officer still in 
his service uniform. 

Suddenly the little private screamed. 

At a spot midway between the group at the canteen door and the 
cricket ground, Lassick appeared, with his rifle on his shoulder and his 
bayonet fixed. 

Bringing his weapon to the trail, he doubled off towards the cricket 
pavilion. 

While the little private’s shriek hung in the air, no one moved. And 
Lassick travelled at the double toward the pavilion, with his rifle at the 
trail and his bayonet fixed. A sudden breeze came from nowhere and 
wafted a white dress on the pavilion top. 

“My God!” shrieked the little private understandingly. “ His 
Dervishes!” And he dashed down the lines after Lassick’s resolute 
figure. 

“We can’t catch him.” 

“Come on,” said the lance-corporal quickly, “ an’ shout as loud as 
yer can. If somebody does n’t trip him up——” and they dashed after 
the little man. 

Lassick had a hundred yards’ start, but he was travelling at the 
regulation double. Not a soul heard or heeded the shouting. When 
the “Gentleman” reached the gangway at the foot of the stairs, he 
brought his bayonetted rifle from the trail to the charge. 

His breathless, shouting pursuers were twenty yards behind. Be- 
hind them again trailed the crowd from the canteen. The yells at last 
attracted the attention of the ladies on the platform top, and several 
of them stood up and looked. 

Lassick was at the foot of the wide wooden stairs, and madness was 
in his staring eyes. 

Suddenly he turned his head to the pursuing men. “Come on, 
boys!” he mouthed. “We’ve got ’em this time!” And he faced 
round again. 

“Stop him!” yelled the little private hoarsely. 

A girl at the top of the steps looked down into the wild face behind 
the glittering bayonet and screamed with horror. 

Like a flash the officer at the railing turned. Nearly upon the de- 
fenseless woman at the top of the steps was Lassick’s flickering bayonet. 
Behind—too far—were running, gasping men. 

They halted for a second. 

“He can’t stop him!” yelled the leading man—the little private— 
referring to the officer. 
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And for an instant he covered his eyes. As he did so, a whistle- 
blast rang out shrill and commanding. 

He uncovered his eyes. 

Lassick was on the staging, his weapon poised for a terrible thrust. 
A girl lay on the floor, a crumpled heap; she had fainted. A few feet 
from Lassick, staring with horror into his wild eyes, stood the wife of 
his company officer. 

The whistie shrilled out. 

Lassick did not finish his stroke. A shudder seemed to shake him. 
Then he turned and looked over his shoulder at the officer, who stood 
below with the whistle in his lips. 

Coolly, peremptorily, as though on skirmishing drill, the officer raised 
his right arm above his head and circled it with the retire sign. 

The signal reached the brain that had been opened by the arresting 
whistle. 

Without any hesitation, Lassick sloped his rifle, turned about, and 
stiffly retired down the stairs, his footfalls marking even time. 

On the burnt grass at the line end of the enclosure, he halted, faced 
about, unfixed his bayonet, and stood at ease in front of his captain, 
who stood waiting with a whistle twirling round and round a hand that 
shook. 

“My God!” the little brown private said in a husky voice to the 
men who stood at his back. “That ’s—discipline! ” 


* 


HEIGHT AND HEARTH 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


HY pace I cannot keep, 
T The hills are cold; 
Far down the home-lights gleam 
By barn and fold. 


Thy eager feet can mount 
Fame’s star-led way, 

Mine for the meadows long, 
The common day. 


Speed thou—the gleaming heights 
With cheer essay ! 

I at my cottage door 
Will watch and pray. 





AMONG THIEVES 
By Robert Adger Bowen 


Ad 


softly among the rhododendron bushes on the other side, 

listening. It was habitual with Blinky to listen. His trained 
acuteness of hearing, no less than his deftness of touch, was a pro- 
fessional asset. 

Satisfied and assured, he crept forward stealthily toward the in- 
distinct mass of the old house. There were lights in a lower room, 
and from above, through closely-drawn shades, a pallor shone, as 
though a shrouded night-lamp burned dimly. 

No cat could have sprung more noiselessly to the low veranda than 
did Blinky Maginnis. He paused again, crouching in the shadow 
of a rounded column. Through the shuttered window from which 
the inner glass doors were thrown back, came the murmur of a voice. 
Blinky crept nearer and looked in. 

A man and a woman stood together in the centre of the room. 
A large table near them was strewn with loose papers, other papers 
in envelopes, papers docketed in boxes that had been slid from their 
pigeonholes in some receptacle—a glance about the room showed 
Blinky whence, for a small steel safe with wide open door revealed 
empty spaces. Apparently the seekers had found that for which they 
sought, for in her hand the woman held a folded paper, while from 
another of similar size the man was reading. Blinky, his keen ears 
alert, caught the purport of the words. 

The man ceased. 

“You see,” he said, folding up the paper, and reaching out for 
that which his companion held, “that leaves all to me, while this ”— 
he opened the other paper— dated a year ago, leaves pretty nearly 
everything to this girl. Now, if we could be sure she doesn’t 
know——” 

“She doesn’t. I’ve sounded her. And she’s as blind as a bat, 
any way. The more I know of her, the less use I have for her. Give 
me the thing!” 

She held out her imperious hand, the gleam of cupidity in her 
eyes perfectly intelligible to Blinky Maginnis. 

“ But suppose my brother does n’t die to-night,” said her partner, 
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hesitating. “He has had these attacks before. He might send for 
these, and he would find out! The fact that he has never destroyed 
the first shows——” 

“That he has some sense of justice left. Why should this girl, 
because she was engaged to his son, who is dead, get what by rights 
should be yours? It isn’t even as if she had been his wife.” 

She took the paper from him, at the same time picking up from 
the table the envelope containing the other will. 

“ Another man would have destroyed it,” she exclaimed, “ instead 
of merely marking the envelope ‘ Void’; but your brother was always 
one of those careful people who never get rid of anything. The 
envelope! It is as if he had meant to make things easy for you, 
Jim!” 

They looked at each other, and the man’s eyes shifted furtively. 
The woman pondered. 

“If it were not for those little bequests, we might destroy both,” 
she remarked, “ but I suppose that might be risky.” 

He nodded. 

Deftly the woman exchanged the papers in the envelopes, then 
went over to the hearth, where a coal fire burned low. Her com- 
panion, who had begun restoring the other papers to their places in 
the safe, halted her by a gesture. 

“Why not?” she asked, straightening up. 

“Some one is coming,” he whispered. He seized the packages 
from her, and thrust them into the safe. He had time only to close 
the steel door, leaving the combination unsprung, before a girl entered 
the room. As Blinky Maginnis saw her an oath rumbled in his throat. 
She went up to the man, apparently ignoring the woman with him. 

“T’m afraid he is dying,” she cried, a tremor in her voice. “ You 
wished me to let you know. Will you come?” 

The man and the woman exchanged glances. The girl, moving 
behind them, was too absorbed in her grief to notice, but Blinky 
Maginnis saw, and understood. His admiring eyes watched the girl. 
He began to mutter. Blinky had a way of communing with himself 
‘ which was not wise at all times. 

Something like a laugh followed his mumblings. The shutter 
opened gently to his coaxing pressure, and he stepped into the room, 
switching off the electric lights. Again he laughed, as if he were 
taking intense enjoyment in what he was about. 

A moment later he was upon his knees before the safe, his bull’s- 
eye playing over the exposed interior. He found the two envelopes, 
and once again, under his nimble fingers, they exchanged contents. 
He replaced them where he had found them, got to his feet, and 
looked about. 
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indistinct sounds came to him from above, then the more definite 
fall of steps in the hall beyond. He started, the grin on his face 
vanishing with the snapping of the shutter of the bull’s-eye. In a 
single spurt he reached the window, opened it, and stepped out. As 
he did so, the lights in the room were flashed on. 

Peering through the slats, Blinky saw the older woman hurriedly 
cross the room toward the safe. Her motions were nervous, her hands 
shaking. Blinky Maginnis held his breath. 

She found the wills, took them up, and looked closely at the 
endorsements on their envelopes. Blinky trembled lest she should 
open them to give a final glance at their contents, but she did not. 
What she did was to incline the packages more directly toward the 
light, select one, then carefully place the other back in the safe and 
close the door. And this time she took thought to spring the com- 
bination before she went to the fire with the other envelope in her 
hand. A moment, and the blaze of its burning in the garish light 
of the room threw a sickly reflection upon the woman’s bent figure. 

Blinky chuckled. The sight he had witnessed gave him huge 
satisfaction. A moment longer he lingered, to see the man enter 
the room. 

“He’s gone!” he muttered. 

“ And it’s gone,” his wife said, facing him calmly. “ We’re rich, 


Jim! And we’ve put that girl’s nose out of joint for good and all!” 

Blinky’s shoulders lifted and fell in a spasm of silent mirth. Then 
he stepped back from the window, dropped lightly to the ground, and 
stole away amid the shadows. 


$ 


NIGHTFALL 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


HEARD mellow church-bells say 
The tranquil requiem of day. 


I saw the fires of sunset burn 
Dim in the great west’s golden urn. 


Above one sharp-etched spire afar 
Clear flowered one hyacinthine star. 


Then Mother Night her children hid 
Under her purple coverlid. 





AT THE STROKE OF THE CLOCK 
By Joseph Hornor Coates 


° 


me, when the light grew dim, flickered, and went out. Then 

the thing happened which had preyed on his nerves and brought 
him to me for relief. The specialist in nervous disorders meets many 
curious cases, but rarely one in which he cannot finally satisfy himself 
as to causes and effects. In Robinson’s case, I am still doubtful. 

He was a rich man, self-made, with the self-made man’s strength 
and failings. My first examination showed him to be physically sound, 
so far as 1 could see, with highly developed muscles and uncommonly 
strong and vigorous for his age—fifty years or so. He had evidently 
done manual labor in earlier life, had a hard, self-reliant look, and | 
soon found him to have a keen, active, acute, and—except for his 
present trouble—well-balanced mind, cultivated by extensive, if irregular, 
reading. I knew Robinson by name: his reputation was that of a man 
of strict business integrity, but shrewd and self-seeking. His voice and 
manner were both agreeable and cultured. He looked a high-liver, 
but did not appear to be physically hurt by it. He told me he was 
a bachelor, alone in the world, and living in apartments not far from 
me. His trouble had existed for the past week; he proposed to fight it 
out for himself, but was afraid of a break-down. He made it plain 
that he wanted nothing of me except to come to my office every morning 
on his way down-town and have me watch him, so as to give warning if 
the strain began to tell. He refused to let me go further into the case 
than that; and would give only the most meagre information. All I 
could get from him was that every evening the past week an apparition 
had haunted him at exactly half-past eleven. He was obstinately con- 
vinced that it was no hallucination, but an actual reality; and declined 
to discuss it. With a man of his type, that seemed to be the most 
serious phase of the case: I had to shake that conviction or there might 
be danger. 

Of course I didn’t like it; but for the present I consented to see 
him on his own terms, and wait developments. At his third visit, 
however, there was a very slight, though unmistakable, sign that this 
sort of thing could not be allowed to go on. It pointed towards the mad- 
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house in the end, however far off that might be. I made up my mind 
to take the bull by the horns. 

“Mr. Robinson,” I said, “ either you must trust me fully or I decline 
to continue. To advise you, I must know more about the cause of your 
trouble. I can’t do that if you won’t answer my questions. You must 
confide in me or seek another physician.” 

His face hardened, and he made a motion to take his hat and go 
without a word. I rather hoped he would, and had spoken with that 
in view; but he was really a reasonable man, and I could see he was 
hard-pressed. He hesitated, then sat down again, saying: 

“Very well, Doctor, ask what you like, and I’ll answer.” 

I took pencil and pad to make notes of the case. 

“Now, Mr. Robinson,” I began, “this hallucination of yours——” 

“T tell you it is no hallucination!” he broke in with some heat. 

“ Well, call it an appearance, then. What form does it take? Man, 
woman, child, or what?” 

“ A woman,” he answered slowly, with obvious reluctance. 

“ Young or old?” 

“ Young—a girl.” 

“ You think it is n’t a figment of your own imagination?” 

He nodded. 

“I don’t in the least believe in spiritualism, myself—do you?” 

“TI always thought it nonsense—until now.” 

“But now? In this case?” 

He hesitated, and then said “ Yes” in a low voice. 

“Then the appearance which has been haunting you is that of some 
one you have known?” 

“Yes, slightly, many years ago.” 

“Was she a relative?” 

“ No.” 

“ You were never fond of her at any time?” 

He nodded acquiescence. 

“ Have you any reason to believe she may have been fond of you?” 

He shook his head, and I waited a moment, considering just how I 
should put the next question. 

“Is there any reason to suppose she may have thought that you had 
injured her?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Then, there is no reason to suppose she could have had any strong 
feeling about you one way or the other, either of like or dislike? ” 

“ None.” 

“Can you think of any one else in whom she may have been inter- 
ested, and whom she may have thought you had injured, or with whom 
you have had in the past relations of intimacy?” 
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“Nobody. She was peculiarly alone in the world.” 

And then I came to the crux of the questioning: “ But yet you believe 
she is haunting you, and means to keep it up. Why should she?” 

“T cannot tell. It’s a mystery to me.” 

“ Has she been dead long? ” 

“Many years.” 

“And has never appeared to you before! Why should she now?” 

I had been taking down question and answer in shorthand, and I 
watched him narrowly while he spoke. His face was hard and set; the 
examination was evidently distasteful, but he appeared to be answering 
frankly and with composure. I found no trace of mental obliquity other 
than his belief in the reality of the thing. He might be open to con- 
viction as to what seemed the probable truth of the matter. 

“Now, Mr. Robinson, let’s look at it sensibly. I suppose you had 
been thinking of this girl you used to know; you have perhaps been 
working a bit too hard, and were tired the evening the vision came. It 
may have been eye-strain, though I can find no trace of it; but the 
whole thing is an illusion—a pure hallucination. You thought of her, 
and then you thought you saw her; the first impression was so vivid that 
it has kept coming back. There’s nothing else to it, but you ’re getting 
the habit of it, and that must be stopped.” 

“TI wish I could think so, Doctor,” he said wearily, “but I can’t. 
Nobody was further from my thoughts when I first saw her. Honestly, 
I don’t think I had thought of her before that for twenty years! ” 

“Probably no one ever really forgets anything. We can’t tell what 
still sticks in the subconscious reaches of the brain, or the ‘ subliminal 
consciousness,’ as some modern psychologists call it. What were you 
reading when the light went out—the first time?” 

“ Herbert Spencer.” 

“Humph! Well, drop him for the present, read novels for a while. 
Now, here’s what I want you to do. Go to the theatre this evening 
and take somebody with you: there’s a funny play at the Thalia, go 
to see it. Be back at your rooms by eleven, and let me come in and 
sit with you. Ill guarantee I won’t see any apparition, and I don’t 
think you will. Will you do it?” 

He seemed pleased at the suggestion. “I’ll do exactly as you say, 
Doctor ; come around, by all means. I hope it may turn out as you think. 
However,” he added doubtfully, “she might appear to me and you not 
see her, you know. Spirits are said to do that sometimes.” 

“If she does, I ll know precisely what to think of her,” I answered ; 
“and I can certainly see whether your lamp goes out at exactly 11.30.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But then she might not appear at all with 
third party present. I’ve always been alone when she came.” 

“Then, the cure would be easy,” I laughed. “If she comes only 
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when you ’re alone, don’t be alone. Always have somebody else with you. 
Get married, man—that would settle her.” 

His face brightened. “To tell the truth, Doctor,” he answered, 
“T’ve been thinking of that recently ; but this trouble drove it out of my 
head. I could n’t ask any woman to marry me while I ’m haunted in this 
way!” And that confession had its significance. 

“ Well, well get rid of the trouble. I fancy the presence of a third 
party will stop the apparition, and then marriage would be the best 
thing in the world for you. Call for me as you come back from the 
theatre, and don’t be late.” I flattered myself the counter-suggestion 
was already beginning to work, and that, after all, the cure might be 
simple. At any rate, I’d got him to discussing it. 

That evening, at eleven o’clock, I was sitting with Robinson in his 
rooms. He had enjoyed the play, was in excellent spirits, talked enter- 
tainingly and well, and seemed glad of a companion. To make sure 
that he was not the victim of outside trickery, we had examined each 
room. No one was there, and the doors and windows were secure. I 
took a look at the lamp, which Robinson preferred to either electric 
light or gas-jets, with which the rooms were equipped; found plenty of 
oil in the lamp-tank, and the wick seemed to be in order. I noted there 
was but one clock in the establishment, an expensive one on the chimney- 
piece of the sitting-room, and that it was right almost to the second, by 
my watch, and that is not often many seconds out. While Robinson 
went into his bedroom to change into a smoking-jacket, I quietly opened 
the clock-door and shoved the hands ten minutes forward, making sure 
that he would not notice it. 

We talked about the play he had just seen, and drifted off into a 
general discussion of the drama. He was in the midst of an animated 
exposition of his views of Kit Marlowe, or Massinger, I forget which, 
when the clock struck the half-hour—ten minutes before the true time. 
He abruptly stopped talking, looked apprehensively at the door, then 
realized with a start of surprise that the lamp was still burning. 

He got up and walked to the clock, saw that the hands pointed to 
11.30, and came back and sat down again with a visible air of relief. The 
trick played him had suggested itself to me while at my house; when 
he came in from the theatre he expressed a fear that he was late, explain- 
ing that he had left his watch to be repaired, and that the substitute 
loaned him was running very irregularly. I surreptitiously set my own 
watch forward, relying on an opportunity to tamper with his clock to 
correspond. You see, if his vision really came ahead of actual time 
in response to a trick, I felt sure it would shake his faith in the reality 
of it, which of course was an important thing to do. If it did n’t come 
at all, so much the better; but the experiment seemed worth trying. 

“Well, Doctor.” he said as he sat down, “I seem to be let off for 
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to-night! Perhaps you’re right about it. But I wish you’d stay with 
me a while longer.” } 

“Oh, I’m not going,” I answered. “The fact is, I told them at 
home I should n’t be back to-night. I mean to stay with you till morn- 
ing and see this thing through. When you want to go to bed, I'll lie 
down on the lounge here and take a nap.” 

“T’m awfully glad to have you, but there really isn’t any use,” 
Robinson said, looking relieved and happy. “It never comes except at 
exactly half after eleven, when I’m at home; and the two nights I tried 
staying away late, it came as soon as I got into the room—as if waiting 
for me!” 

“Has it never come in the other room?” 

“No. Last night I went to bed early to avoid it, but as the clock 
struck half-past eleven something I could n’t resist compelled me to get 
up and come in here. She was waiting.” 

He spoke quietly and in a matter-of-fact tone, as if this extra- 
ordinary occurrence were one of the commonplaces of every-day life; 
and again with entire certainty of its reality, which a moment before 
he had seemed to doubt. But he was evidently quite sure he had 
escaped for once; the experiment seemed successful, and he took up 
the broken thread of his talk about the Elizabethan dramatists with new 
zest. I had never seen him in such good spirits; he was well up in his 
subject, quoted freely from memory, and talked on brilliantly—auntil 
the hand of the clock had travelled to the forty-minute mark and the 
true time was half-past eleven! Then he broke off suddenly in the 
middle of a sentence, a look of horror came over his face, and he stared 
with bulging eyes at the doorway. I distinctly saw his left hand go to 
the lamp and turn the light down until it went out; but of the full 
significance of that act I am uncertain even yet. 

In the darkness I stretched out my hand towards him; he gripped it 
hard in his, and whispered, with a keen, sibilant hiss as if between 
clenched teeth, “See! See there!” In what followed I am not sure, 
even now, whether I really saw with my own eyes or with his under the 
dominance of strong suggestion. How can I tell? 

A dim, faint light, like a sort of electric aura perhaps, grew; and 
in the midst of it a shadowy shape began to take form—a woman’s 
figure. In the dead silence the monotonous ticking of the clock beat 
on my strained ear-drums like hammers as that shadowy thing took 
form, while Robinson crushed my hand in his until the bones ached. 
Soon the light was so bright that every detail of the room stood out 
in clear-cut distinctness in a curious, pallid tint; with the woman’s 
figure in the midst of the light as definite as that of a living person, 
yet with some indescribable and heart-rending difference. 

She was dressed in a plain gown of some light-colored stuff, perhaps 
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white, with blue spots on it; a blue ribbon was tied around the waist, 
with long, dangling ends hanging at one side, and a bow of the same 
color at the throat. Her light brown hair was arranged in the fashion 
I remember from boyhood days. She had a plain face, sweet but com- 
monplace, with irregular features. A good face but not pretty. She 
advanced and stood close in front of us, looking at Robinson with an 
expression of keenest distress and woe unutterable. 

Robinson gasped. “My God!” he said in a shuddering whisper. 
“ Don’t look at me like that, Jane—for God’s sake! Doctor Wilkeson, 
I lied to you! I promised to marry her, and deserted her like the brute 
I am!” He sunk his head into his hands, groaning; and then, in a 
wailing, long-drawn cry, “ Oh-h, Jane! Jane—I did love you! Can you 
ever forgive me?” And he shook in a torture of remorse. 

The apparition clasped her hands. Infinite pity and love now shone 
in her eyes, and the plain face grew beautiful as she leaned forward as 
if to bless him. 

What will a woman not forgive where she loves? In a sudden inspira- 
tion of it, I grasped Robinson’s arm. “ Look up, man—look up!” I 
cried. “She forgives you! That is the message she brings!” 

The vision extended her arms with such appealing love on her face 
that involuntarily I turned away as Robinson, with answering passionate 
love shining from every feature, sprang to meet her. 

An odd flicker in the light and a prickling electrical sensation in the 
skin of my cheeks—I may have felt it elsewhere, too—I don’t remember— 
caused me to look up again. Robinson was transfigured; he was about 
to clasp the apparition in his arms, and then in an instant total dark- 
ness fell upon the room, save for one tiny spark of blue light, moving 
swiftly towards the door, bright but rayless, lighting nothing, but making 
the surrounding blackness more intense. 

There came a quivering, drawn-out sigh, and then the crash of a heavy 
body falling on the floor. I sprang to my feet. I don’t remember being 
frightened ; it seems to me now that I stood there in the dark and the 
silence in an awed calm, how long I don’t know. It could not have 
been more than a few seconds, but the sense of time was lost in an inde- 
finable but overawing atmosphere of peace which seemed to steal over the 
room. The mind often fastens itself most readily on trifles in times 
of stress: what I now remember most vividly was a curious, faint, melo- 
dious little tinkle like jarring glass, somewhere. 

Then I came to myself, hastily struck a match, and by its flare saw 
Robinson lying prone upon the floor, with arms outstretched. I stumbled 
past him and pushed the electric button by the door. The bulbs shone 
out all over the room, and I knelt by his side and turned him over on his 
back. He was dead. 





THE CATCH OF THE SEASON 
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was only carrying out the designs of Providence, after all. 
Providence had already provided me with Aunt Adella. 
The rest was easy. 

You see, I had always longed to go to England. Not that I par- 
ticularly wanted to travel. It just seemed that as far back as I could 
remember the longing had been there. 

I guess when the Fates had me born in a busy American city they 
maliciously planted in me the seed of rebellion. Or perhaps it was 
the Grandmother Calwin strain. At any rate, I never was what one 
could call a tiptop Yankee. Why, I could pick out an Englishman 
in a crowd instinctively. I told Jerry Conlin it was because of their 
delightful voices and manners. Jérry growled, and said it was because 
their collars never touched their necks, and their shoes were rotten. 
Jerry was a freshman at Yale, and his clothes were very nice; but, 
then, his manners were frightful. 

It was through some English-Canadian friends, whom I met on 
the Lakes, that I got the idea of a Canadian finishing school; and 
so instead of Smith or Wellesley or Vassar, I went to that wonderful 
convent school in Montreal. I don’t know what I went in; but I 
certainly came out a lady. Jerry convinced me of that. He was a 
Sophomore when I returned home; and he scowled and said I was 
“It” all right for looks; but he’d as soon try to flirt with one of 
the mummies in the Metropolitan. 

This was the time I was so perfectly crazy to go to England; but 
then, you see, there wasn’t the money. What my parents had left 
was enough to keep me comfortably; but not transatlantically so. 
Besides, there was Aunt Adella. She’d stood by me from the toddly 
age, and I did n’t intend to go back on her when she was beginning 
really to need me. So we accepted the invitation of the Grandmother 
Calwin folks, and went down to Kentucky for a year. You can 
imagine how I loved that old Colonial place, and how I hated to leave. 
But we could n’t stay on forever, even though they did seem to want 
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us so much. Just then came the letter which informed me that Great- 
Uncle Hareford had died and left me his money. 

I have since tried to discover by what miracle I became the chosen 
one. Jerry said it was because I was “the only one of the gang the 
old boy had never seen.” 

When Aunt Adella and I sailed from New York, a month later, 
Jerry, in all the glory of his Senior year, came to see us off. He 
was almost the last to leave the ship. 

“ Good-by, Peg,” he said awkwardly. 

“ Good-by, Jerry,” I replied. “Shut your eyes, for the mummy is 
going to kiss you;” and I did, right on the end of his nice, freckled 


nose. 


We had n’t been in London two weeks when 1 purchased the duck 
of a place down in Westshire. 

After we ’d filled it up with lovely old furniture, Aunt Adella and 
I descended on the neighborhood. We brought a couple of horses, 
a middle-aged groom, a maid, and a housekeeper. You see, I had not 
wanted a big house and a lot of servants. I wanted to enjoy the really 
simple side of English country-life. 

Benmorley was a beautiful village. I loved it from the first moment 
I saw it; and I kept right on loving it more and more every day. 
The people were very nice, after a time. At first they took us 
cautiously, and in small doses. But I didn’t mind. I simply went 
right on enjoying myself. I engaged an old gardener; and we pottered 
around together, hunting grubs, and trying to make things grow that 
did n’t want to. And pretty soon everybody was good friends. You 
see, no one guessed that I had a great deal of money; for Aunty and 
I lived very simply. 

One morning I was sitting uneasily on the dullest edge of the 
lawn-mower, watching old Brian massacre grubs, when I chanced to 
glance across the trees towards Moulton Hall. The Hall was the 
country-seat of Sir Charles Something-or-other, and was seldom open ; 
or so Id heard in the village. Well, there was a flag flying from the 
tower. 

“Brian,” said I, “what is that flag flying for?” 

“ Sir Charles is down, miss,” he replied. “Came last night with 
a party for the fishing.” 

“For the fishing? What fishing, Brian?” 

“Why, the salmon and trout, miss. The streams hereabouts is 
the best in the county.” 

I thought of my three acres of meadowland, and the big brook 


that splashed through it. 
“ Brian,” I cried, “let’s go fishing in my brook! I should love 
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to fish. Do you think there might be just one little salmon in it, 
Brian?” 

We went. It was a lovely brook. I liked my side of it better 
than the Moulton Hall side, though. Mine had only small trees, 
and the soft, green meadow ran right down into the water. Theirs 
was all grown in. 

Well, I sat on the bank and cheered, while Brian splashed around 
and captured three little trout. And then he said he was due at The 
Three Pegs to attend a Workmen’s Union meeting, or something. So 
he left, and I went into the house and settled down to read. But I 
could n’t stop thinking about that brook of mine; and before I knew 
it I was sneaking out of the house in a disgracefully short golfing 
skirt. 

When I got to the brook, I sat down and tried to emulate Brian’s 
method of baiting a hook. I had on his rubber-boots, and my neck 
turned in, and an old straw hat that I’d found in the tool-house 
pulled down over my hair. You see, my hair was yellow and fluffy, 
and there was a good deal more of it than I really needed; and when 
[ saw the reflection of myself in the water, it was bursting out through 
the broken places in the hat, like you ’ve seen weeds squeeze up through 
the cracks in a board-walk. 

As soon as I discovered how averse the worms were to crawling 
up the hook, I just said, “ Pshaw,” and picked out a long, fat one, 
and poked the hook through the middle of him, and waded out into 
the brook. I fished and fished, up-stream and down, but I did n’t get 
a nibble of encouragement. I was just giving up in disgust when 
I saw one. I caught my breath, and let the worm sink down to him. 
He dashed at it, snapped off one side, and swallowed it; and then 
snapped off the other side. Then he was gone. I stood motionless, my 
mouth half open. 

“You abominable little pig,” I said slowly. 

“ A—aw—lI beg your pardon.” A deep voice sounded right behind 
me. 

I was going to say that I swung round, but I didn’t. I couldn’t 
because of Brian’s boots. I picked up one foot and put it where I 
wanted it, and then I put the other one down beside it; and then 
I looked at him. 

He was on the Moulton Hall side, and he was very big—much 
taller and broader than Jerry; and he wore knickerbockers and a 
shooting-coat, and had a game-bag over his shoulder. He didn’t 
look like a game-keeper; but for all that, he might be one. And, 
again, he might be one of Sir Charles What’s-his-name’s guests; or 
even Sir Charles himself. 

The voice sounded again. 
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“If I might be of any service, rebaiting your hook—er—or that, 
you know: a 

His face was grave, but his eyes were laughing. 

So I put my head back and stared at him. 

“Thank you,” I said. “I am quite capable of baiting my own 
hook.” And then a chill of horror crept over me. There was water 
trickling into that big left boot of Brian’s. 

The voice went on. 

“TI beg your pardon,” it said again; “but perhaps you are not 
used to these English worms. They ’re characteristically stubborn— 
er—hate to be pushed, you know.” 

I looked down in alarm. The boot was filling rapidly. 1 tried 
to lift it, and found it already immovable. Then I glanced back in 
desperation at the person on the bank. He certainly looked like a 
gentleman. So I looked at him and smiled; and resurrected a dimple 
that Jerry always said would coax the brass Indian out of a cigar- 
shop. 

“Sir Knight,” I said sweetly, “I am a maiden in distress. I 
notice you have n’t your sword or your shield or your charger with 
you; but if you happen to have an air-ship handy, and could just 
swoop down and hook me out of these boots, why—well, I’m sure I ’d 
pray for you always.” 

Almost before I’d finished speaking, he was standing in the brook 
beside me, his eyes as full of concern as though I’d told him I 
expected to die, or something, immediately. 

“ Allow me,” he said. With that he picked me up and set me 
down on my own bank. Then he walked back and rescued the boots ; 
and, in spite of all he could do, I insisted on getting into them again, 
even though I did have on one of my very prettiest pairs of stockings. 

I thanked him for rescuing me; and to!d him I hoped he would n’t 
get a cold from wading around in the brook. He laughed, the jolliest 
kind of a laugh, and said he would n’t, and then he asked me if I 
were coming fishing to-morrow. I said I wasn’t, because I was going 
hunting grubs. And I told him about the garden Brian and I were 
making. He said he was a great gardener; but I said good-by, and 
clumped off toward the tool-house. Then I suddenly remembered, and 
turned round. 

“Sir Knight,” I called in an undertone, “ how did you know that 
1 was n’t used to English worms?” 

He came a few steps nearer. 

“Tt was the way you said your o’s,” he replied. “I lived in 
Canada for several months once, myself.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I see. Jerry is the same. He says the way I 
say them makes him think of a doughnut.” 
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I had almost reached the tool-house when he called after me. 

“ Maiden in Distress,” he said, “ what is a doughnut?” 

I threw a pitying glance back over my shoulder. 

“A doughnut,” I said, “is the chef d’euvre of American culinary 
art. It is a pie-shaped thing whieh is mostly hole in the middle, 
and we cook it in the sun.” 


It was two whole days before I thought of fishing again. I mean, 
it was two whole days before I decided to go fishing again. And then 
I just sauntered down in my tennis-suit and chalked shoes; because, 
you see, I intended to confine my fishing this time to what I could 
get from the bank. I’d hardly made up my mind which worm to 
sacrifice first, when 1 heard splashing down the brook. I looked up, 
and there he was. My knight, I mean. He wore a fishing-suit and 
a pair of big, shiny boots, and he did look grand. I was just puckering 
my eyebrows, and wrinkling up my nose, and wondering who or 
what he really was, when he turned and saw me. He took off his 
hat and said, “ Good morning.” 

I said, “ How do you do?” and, “ Have you had good luck?” 

At that he reeled in his line and came up to where I was sitting 
on the bank. I tried to look up at him; but the sun made me squint 
frightfully, so I said: 

“ Won’t you sit down?” 

And he did; and in a few minutes we were chattering away, 
and laughing, as if we’d always known each other. He showed 
me how to put a worm on the hook; and made me catch a trout 
right off the edge of the bank. Then we gossiped. He told me he’d 
travelled a little; and I told him that I had n’t, but I hoped to some 
day. Pretty soon he took off his hat and began to poke around in the 
crown of it in an embarrassed sort of way. 

“Maiden in Distress,” he said at last, “I have discovered you. 
You are Miss Elizabeth C. Gillespie, of the continent of North America. 
1 don’t know just what part of the continent. Possibly Canada, 
probably the Southern States.” And then he looked very repentant, 
and asked if I were very angry with him. 

I was n’t, but I put on my very haughtiest air and said: 

“ Might I ask how you happened to obtain such an extreme insight 
into my private affairs?” 

He did n’t seem a particle snubbed. He looked into his hat again, 
and then he said slowly: 

“T think it was partly neglect and partly accident, you know.” 

“Oh!” I said in a non-committal tone. “Indeed! How interest- 
ing!” 

“Why, yes, it was. You see, I neglected to bring any worms 
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with me when I came fishing this morning. And then when I met 
this—er—Brian coming out of your garden with a can full, why, 1— 
a—accidentally left a five-pound note in his wheel-barrow.” 

“The old scoundrel!” I gasped indignantly. “But I am glad 
he made you pay for those worms.” 

“Well,” he said, “the garden variety comes rather high, you 
know.” 

And then he said how glad he was that I wasn’t angry; and 
his eyes were so nice and smily that I had to smile, too, and pretty 
soon we were both laughing away again like everything. 

Presently he began to feel around in his pockets. He guiled out 
a bundle of letters and bills, and I could see that they were all 
addressed to Sir Charles Stauton, Moulton Hall. But he put them 
back again, and shook his head; and said he had no card about him, 
and his was such a tiresome name he hated to say it. 

And then—well, I suppose the Fates must have planted a seed 
of indiscretion in me also; and at that moment it sprouted up as 
big as Jack’s bean-stalk. I: said: 

“Then don’t say it. I hate tiresome things. Besides, I know 
you ’re a game-keeper, or one of the guests at the Hall, or Sir Charles 
Stauton, himself. And it does n’t make the slightest difference which, 
because it ’s not likely I shall see you again.” 

His face fell. ' 

“You're not going away,” he said hastily, “ visiting or anything, 
are you?” 

“Why, no,” 1 said; “I’m not. But Brian told me this morning 
that Sir Charles Stauton and his guests leave for town this evening.” 

There was a noticeable pause. 

“ A—aw—yes,” he said at last, looking down at his boots. “ But 
the game-keepers don’t go to town, you know.” 

“No?” I said interrogatively. “Then perhaps I might meet you 
again. And by the way,” I said casually, as I rose to go, “in case 
I should, perhaps you ’d better tell me your name, after all.” 

I saw a tinge of red creep under his tan. 

“John Oxley,” he said. 

“John Oxley,” I repeated. “And where, pray, does the tiresome 
part come in?” 

I went slowly up the bank. At the top I turned around. 

“Good day,” I said severely, “ Oxley.” 

“ Jack,” he said easily. 


It was surprising how expert I became at fishing during the next 
two weeks. You see, John Oxley was a wonder at it; and some way 
I never went down to the brook but he was there before me. One 
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morning I found him sitting on my bank, smoking a disreputable- 
looking pipe. I looked at him very deliberately. 

“Do you know,” I said, “I had no idea that a game-keeper had 
such an easy life?” 

“Er—how is that?” he asked. 

“T thought,” I replied, “that they had to look after the game- 
preserves and things like that—to work. Don’t they?” 

“Why, yes,” he said slowly. “But, you know, we include the 
fish with the other game; and, this being the season, one of us 
usually takes charge of the streams to watch out for poaching; and— 
aw—to see that the sportsmen don’t wear—er—well, boots, you know, 
that might injure the fish.” 

I seated myself with great dignity on the bank. 

“What a disgraceful-looking pipe!” I said vindictively. “ Per- 
haps I shall get you a silver-mounted one some day, Oxley.” 

“That!” he said, catching up the pipe, and speaking with a 
sudden burst of enthusiasm. “Why, that pipe was my best friend 
through the war.” 

I lifted my eyebrows. 

“Indeed!” I said. And then I repeated it with a great deal of 
stress on the last syllable: “Indeed! I had no idea game-keepers 
were in such demand during the South African war.” 

He looked -at me as if he pitied me in a nice, grandfatherly 
sort of way. 

“Did n’t you?” he said gravely. “Nearly every one out there 
was after big game, you know.” 


In his unguarded moments I discovered that John Oxley was 
tremendously well read; also that he must have travelled considerably. 
One day I told him s0. 

“Do all game-keepers have to go to Oxford, and take trips around 
the world, before they are eligible for positions?” I asked. 

He said he believed so; and I said, wasn’t it a pity to think of 
all that valuable time being wasted just to make a game-keeper? He 
looked at me and said he did n’t think it was. 

That night I ran down to see old Mrs. Huggins, who kept the 
bake-shop. 

At dusk, when I started home, whom should I meet opposite the 
rectory but John Oxley. He had on a great-coat and leather gaiters, 
and he seemed a good deal embarrassed when I recognized him. 

“Do you always spend your evenings motoring?” I asked sweetly. 
“And do you drive a Napier, or what?” 

He didn’t answer. Just kept his hat in his hand, and walked 
along beside me. 


VoL. XC—32 
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And all at once everything began to get queer and uncomfortable. 
The whole atmosphere seemed charged with the omen of coming 
calamity, and I got all hot and choky. I think I felt like those 
Pompeii people did just before Vesuvius blew them up. 

Presently I could stand it no longer. 

“Please put on your hat,” I said in a desperate tone. “I’m 
sure there ’s going to be a fearful storm or an earthquake or some- 
thing.” 

Of course it was a perfectly crazy remark, but he didn’t seem 
to notice it; and just then we stopped at the gate. 

As soon as I was on the inside, and he had shut the gate carefully 
and was on the outside, I experienced a feeling of relief such as I 
had n’t known since pinafore days, when I’d been dragged to the 
dentist’s and he was n’t home. 

“Isn’t it a perfect night?” I sighed ecstatically. 

He leaned his arms on the gate. 

“Won’t you wait a moment?” he said. 

And then he told me he loved me, and that he had ever since 
he first saw me, and that he always would. He didn’t make the 
slightest effort to touch me; and I liked him ten times more just 
for that. You see, while he was talking, I had discovered that I 
liked him a little. It was a surprise, though; for I’d never thought 
of it before. At last he asked me if I cared for him at all; or if I 
thought I could ever learn to. I said I thought he was very nice and 
interesting, and I supposed he was a good game-keeper. 

“You know I am not a game-keeper,” he said quickly. 

I said that I did know it; but that, though I liked him ever so 
much as a friend, I did n’t think I could ever care for him in any 
other way. 

He took my hand very gently and looked at it for a long time. 
“T want you to be very sure,” he said slowly. 

“TI am quite sure,” I said doubtfully; and then I stared at the 
third button of his coat until it seemed to turn into a great wobbly 
cart-wheel. 

Some way, I felt dreadfully when he spoke again. I had expected 
that he would be quite overcome with emotion. But he wasn’t. His 
voice sounded almost happy. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “Perhaps I’d better say good-by now.” 

I gave a dreadful start. 

“You ’re not going away, are you?” I asked, as unconcernedly 
as possible. 

“Yes,” he said; “they want me to take charge of a place over in 
Asia. I’m going to town to-night to see about it. I shall have to 
give my answer to-morrow, you know.” 
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And then I suddenly realized what a perfectly horrid place the 
world would be with John Oxley over in Asia, and Peggy Gillespie 
somewhere else. 

“If you go,” I said in a broken voice—“if you dare to go—I ’ll 
never speak to you again, so there!” And I flied to the house. 

He must have vaulted the gate. Any way, I wasn’t nearly to the 
door when he caught me; and, goodness, I was glad Jerry wasn’t 
anywhere around, for I’m sure I acted like a perfect cry-baby or 
something. I’d never even dreamed that a person could be so 
ridiculously happy. 

“ Be sure you bring a card when you call to-morrow,” I suggested 
demurely, after he’d said good-night for about the sixth time. “ You 
see, I’m just a wee bit anxious to know who it is I’ve promised to 
marry.” 

He came back up the steps. 

“Shall I tell you now? ” he asked. 

I laughed happily. “Good-night,” I said. “ And remember, you ’ve 
promised not even to think of that old Asia place again.” 


When I ran down to breakfast next morning, I found Aunt Adella 
reading the papers. I kissed her good-morning, and sat down to 
enjoy my breakfast. 

“What news?” I asked gaily. 

“Well,” remarked Aunt Adella placidly, “our neighbor, Sir 
Charles Stauton, seems to be quite the popular topic of discussion.” 

I thought of the Asia business, and smiled. 

“Is that so?” I said lightly. “In what way, Aunty?” 

“Why, it appears that his fishing-trip to the Hall was simply an 
excuse to get away from London for a few days. Do you know he 
must be a very bad man, Peggy?” 

“A bad man?” I said, in astonishment. “Why, Aunty?” 

“Well, there’s the breach of promise case with this dreadful 
actress; and there seem to be at least three other women, and a lot 
of unpaid bills, and champagne suppers, and———” 

“ Excuse me,” I said suddenly, springing to my feet. “I must tell 
Brian something.” 

When I got out to the garden, everything seemed turned back- 
wards and inside out. I leaned helplessly against the tool-house, and 
shut my eyes tight for a long time. When I went back to the 
breakfast-room, Aunt Adella had disappeared. I gathered up the 
papers, told the maid I did n’t want to be disturbed before luncheon, 
and went to my room. It was a horrible two hours; but all at once 
the Grandmother Calwin spirit got uppermost, and after that things 
were better. 
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When I informed Aunt Adella at luncheon that we were going 
to town that afternoon, she was surprised, of course. I said I was 
a little tired of the country, and wanted a change; and that we could 
arrange about the servants and cottage later. On the way to the 
station, I stopped to say good-by to the nice old rector. I told him 
that I had just had news which made it absolutely necessary for 
me to return to America; and that we sailed next day on the 
Mauravian. 

We were half way to town that afternoon when a porter walked 
through the train with a telegram. 

“Miss Elizabeth Gillespie,’ he droned. “Message for Miss 
Elizabeth Gillespie.” 

“Please tip him,” I said with awful calmness to Aunt Adella. 

Then I drew back in a corner and tore open the envelope. The 
message was short and jerky. 


Am not C. 8S. Give me chance to explain. Shall try to make town 
to-night. Please wire hotel to Mr. Guerny at the rectory. He will 
understand. J. O. 


After that, I just can’t tell you how glorious everything seemed 
to get. Why, I could have hugged the asthmatic old gentleman in the 
opposite seat, for sheer joy. 


When Aunt Adella and I reached town we drove straight to the 
Hampdon; and from there I telegraphed Mr. Guerny. We had one 
of the very nicest suites in the hotel; and I think we created rather 
a sensation when we went in to dinner. Aunt Adella is an old dear 
in evening dress; and I suppose I must have looked a good deal of a 
swell, myself. You see, I was wearing one of the very latest Paris 
creations, and my pearls, and my hair done all fluffy and low on 
my neck. 

I took very little notice of the people around me. I just fussed 
through dinner; and simply could n’t get my mind off Benmorley, 
and the rector, and J. O. 

Presently a waiter presented a card on a salver. 

I took it carelessly; but my knees were shaking frightfully. When 
I saw the name on the card, with “J. O.” scrawled underneath it in 
pencil, well—well, I think even Grandmother Calwin would have 
been proud of me—the way I acted, I mean. 

When I looked up he was standing before me, perfect in his 
faultlessly cut evening clothes. I gave him my hand with a cool 
little smile, and introduced him to Aunt Adella. And Aunt Adella, 
bless her heart, beyond the very faintest uplifting of her eyebrows, 
gave not the tiniest sign of surprise when I repeated the name to 
her. 
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We sat for a little while talking commonplaces; but he never 
allowed his eyes to meet mine at all; and I noticed his face looked 
pale and very tired. So when I could 1 signalled Aunt Adella, and 
presently we went out. He walked with us to the lift; and Aunt 
Adella gave him the number of our suite and asked him to call. 

He came up in about an hour. I had told Aunt Adella everything 
in the meantime; so when he was announced she smiled at us and 
went away to write letters. 

And then he looked at me; and there was such a glad, hungry 
look in his eyes that I just cried, “Jack!” and then I was crumpled 
up tight against his shoulder, and his nice, lean face was pressed 
close to mine. We didn’t say a word for ever so long; and then he 
picked me up and carried me over to the big window-seat, where the 
dusk was beginning to steal in out of the city. When we got so we 
could talk a little, I slipped my hand into his, and leaned my head 
back against his arm. 

“To think,” I said, “that this great, horrid mistake all came 
from your wearing one of that Stauton man’s coats the morning you 
taught me to fish!” 

“Yes,” he said; “and to think that if it hadn’t just chanced 
to enter your naughty little head to run in and say good-by to the 
rector, I should never have known where to look for you.” 

“Oh!” I said. “That’s how you found me, was it?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Mr. Guerny was my tutor long ago, before 1 
went up to Oxford. I always look in on him when I’m in West- 
shire.” 

“Do you know,” I said, “ you are such a distinguished personage, 
that I’m almost afraid of you?” 

“Are you?” he said, laughing. “I don’t know—it seems to me 
that you ’re a good deal of a celebrity, yourself. I’ve been hearing 
things since I came to town.” 

“Oh!” I said. “About Great-Uncle Hareford, I suppose.” 

“Tt’s very hard on me, you know,” he remarked, with gloomy 
cheerfulness. “Ill be called a fortune-hunter.” 

I laughed. 

“It’s ever so much harder for me,” I said. “They ’ll declare 
that the money was the sole attraction.” 

Aunt Adella came in just then; and I felt so annoyed because 
my hair was caught on the stud in his shirt-front, and it took us 
forever to untangle it. 

But he just looked at her and smiled, without the least trace of 
embarrassment. 

“T think I’ve got her safely anchored at last, Miss Gillespie,” 
he said calmly. 
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I did n’t sail on the Mauravian next day. In fact, it was two long 
years before I saw America again. While we were in New York, 
on our way down to Kentucky, Jerry came to see us. He was the 
same old Jerry. I showed him my small son. 

“ What ’s his name?” said Jerry. 

“ His name,” I said, “is John Oxley Rowland St. Beverage Clerne. 
He is named after his father, you know.” 

Jerry gasped. Then he advanced and shook hands very slowly 
and solemnly. 

“ Never mind, Swipes,” he said cheerfully. “It might have been 
lots worse if they’d named you after your grandfather.” 
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A SEA MEMORY 
BY JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD 


IND-WAIL and water-drift, 
W And moaning of the sea; 
A sweep of sky, a sea-gull’s cry— 
What are these things to me? 


Wind-screech and water-snarl, 
And spindrift flying free, 

The great green dragons lashing on 
The rocks in agony. 


Wind-wail and water-drift, 
And sails that scud afar 

Like wings of birds that hover round 
The sand-dunes and the bar. 


Sea, sand, and sky—ah me, 
A vision less than fair! 

But, oh, my dear, in those dead years, 
We were so happy there! 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


NOT: TIRED OF DEMOCRACY 
S OME continental observers are asking with a superior air if the 


Presidential campaign of 1912 does not make the American people 
doubt the wisdom of this manner of choosing their chief magis- 
trate. The elective plan, they say in substance, puts up the greatest office 
of the nation as a prize to be grasped by the hand of ambition and con- 
ferred by the favor of the mob. And they want to know if we are not 
tired of such a plan. 
No. Notabit. The campaign of 1912 has many undesirable features. 
It is in many ways a good deal of a nuisance. But better the campaign 
of 1912 than the only other alternative, the so-called hereditary principle. 
Not even a Presidential primary can do as many queer things as 
heredity can when it comes to choosing public servants. 
The elective plan is the plan of common-sense business and every-day 
life applied to government. 
The hereditary plan is a plan which no civilized people has ever dared 
to apply to anything but government, and perhaps land-holding. 
The English Radicals, in fighting the House of Lords, had a song 
which showed how the “ hereditary principle” would work when applied 
to other things than government. Here is one stanza: 


There was a famous surgeon. and his eldest son was blind 

And deaf and dumb from childhood, likewise vacant in his mind; 

But these failings mattered nothing: when his father’s course was run 
He succeeded to the practice as his father’s eldest son. 
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No, America is not tired of her democracy, not even now. She is 
tired of some of the misunderstandings of democracy ; but the principle 


itself is as dear to the American heart as ever. 
Groree L. Knapp 





ON KEEPING YOUR TEMPER 


HE proper and happy medium between keeping your temper and 
fs losing it is a very rare gift. Many people succeed, after con- 
siderable persistence and effort, in suppressing their temper. 
Most of them are likely to overtrain. They succeed after a while in 
forming a crust over themselves, highly polished, seamless, and pleasant 
to look upon. Underneath, however, the furnace is going, and some 
time later on, when the gases have accumulated too much, there is a 
loud explosion, and that which was once a human being has been scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. People then wonder why it is that 
a person of such an angelic disposition should so suddenly have gone to 
pieces. They don’t understand that energy must have its outlet. 

On the other hand, the habit of losing one’s temper is not only easy 
to acquire, but seems to grow with what it feeds upon. And the har- 
rowing part of this is that a person who possesses this habit becomes 
after a while a creature who is in a sense immune from criticism. 
People give in to him in order to avoid trouble, and others discreetly 
keep away from him, or, knowing his disposition, seek to mollify him. 
Thus he creates what might be called a favored zone, and comes to 
believe that the losing of his temper is a normal condition, and that 
by some curious dispensation of Providence he has a perfect right to go 
on doing it. 

The joy of losing one’s temper at propitious moments is by no means 
the least of life’s comforts, but in order to do it properly one should 
prepare for it beforehand; perhaps by fasting and prayer, or by a 
proper arrangement of emotions—-what we might term a scale of eut- 
bursts. 

There can be no doubt that losing one’s temper, if it be done discreetly 
and with proper forethought, is a great clearing of the air and the dis- 
position. It usually leads to repentance, and almost invariably to a 
feeling of remorse, and remorse is something that we all of us ought 
to indulge in at times. A person who never has any remorse over any- 
thing is pretty hopeless. 

The wise course seems to be to learn first how to hold yourself in, 
to smile upon the enemy when the enemy wishes you to do almost any- 
thing else but that; to be patient and bide your time; to pass off the 
affair as inconsequential; or else to be silent and dignified: but along 
with this receipt should also come the consciousness that at proper 
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intervals the losing of one’s temper is something that ought to be done 
in order to fulfil the moral law, for it acts as a kind of health 
stimulus both to the conscience and to the imagination. If, in addition 
to this, you happen to be wrong, so much the better. Your true friends 
will sympathize with you. The consciousness that your enemies are 
laughing at you will breed humility, and altogether you will be a more 


human person for doing it. 
THomas L. Masson 





WHY IS A PRESIDENT? 


‘T may not matter by what name we call a rose, but it matters 
| mightily by what name we call a Presidential candidate. A man’s 
chances for the White House are in direct proportion to the sim- 
plicity of his name. A study of our national records shows us that a 
candidate with one Christian name has seven chances to one against an 
opponent with two names, while his chances are infinity to one against 
a man with a triple name. 

Why this is so is no more for the student of history to explain than it 
is incumbent upon the*biologist to explain why it is that a cat with 
blue eyes is always deaf. The observable fact is that Fame has an 
affinity for single names. Thirty-one times in our national life have 
we chosen a President, and only eight times in these one hundred and 
twenty-three years have we elected a man with more than one Christian 
name. And even this small number, strictly computed, should be re- 
duced to seven; for John Quincy Adams was elected by the House of 
Representatives in defiance of the people’s choice of Andrew Jackson. 

Every time, therefore, that we as American parents attach to a boy 
of ours more than one baptismal label, we handicap him in the race for 
national distinction. To saddle him with three names is inevitably to 
ruin him for all possible chance for greatness. American chronology 
contains no immortal triple name. Here and there, twinkling with 
uncertain light amid the galaxy of immortals, is a binomial; but the 
great, steady blazing names are single. Never under any circumstances 
can a triple-tagged gentleman be President of the United States. In 
all our century and a quarter of Presidential campaigns there has been 
only one such man that has ever succeeded in touching even a nomina- 
tion. This was Mr. J. F. R. Leonard, nominated in 1900 by the United 
Christian party. Mr. Leonard received exactly one thousand and fifty- 
nine votes out of a total of fourteen million, the smallest vote ever cast 
for any Presidential candidate on any ticket. And yet, alas, there are 
to-day tens of thousands of rosy-faced, innocent little boys—patriotic 
boys, ambitious boys—running around the land ornamented with mul- 
tiple names, which, truly enough, look pretty and sound well and please 
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the families, but which, by an inscrutable law of destiny, must forever 
debar them from occupying the White House. 

What might have been the present complexion of this nation had 
the fond parents of Mr. Bryan been content simply to call him William/ 
Also, who among us shall declare where the changed current of events 
would have led us had not Jim Blaine been named James Gillespie? 
Ambitious and determined, he too doggedly defied the ordinance of fate, 
but with even less success than Mr. Bryan. Five consecutive times he 
endeavored to lay hold upon the nomination, but was successful only 
once; and then, meeting a one-named opponent, he straightway dragged 
his party down to defeat. And before Mr. Bryan and Mr. Blaine, 
there was Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, another American patriot whose 
fate offers pathetic answer to Juliet’s flippant question, “ What’s in a 
name?” Four times was he a nominee for the Presidency and four 
times was he defeated, and each time by a man with one name. 

To him who would forecast the coming momentous election of this 
year, the unadorned historic facts here set forth and the law that they 
involve may prove of service. The party that presents a one-name 
candidate as against a double-name candidate will, seven chances to 
one, prove the winner. Also, in this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that fifty years ago Mr. Emerson called attention to the verity 
that elections go by avoirdupois weight; that the strongest idea incar- 
nates itself in the healthiest and the biggest, and that if we could put 
all of the candidates of each of the different parties on the hay-scales 
we could predict with certainty the outcome of the election. Instead, 
therefore, of wasting our lungs and our precious time in predetermin- 
ing the event according to our personal wishes, let us avail ourselves of 
the opportunities offered by impartial science. 

CLiFFoRD Howarp 





COUNTRY SCHOOLS FOR CITY BOYS 


BOUT a dozen years ago a Baltimore woman wanted a country 
A day-school for her son without separating him from the in- 
fluences of home, so she worked out the idea of an all-day 
country school for city boys which would furnish the routine of an entire 
day in the country, with study and sports under the direction of teachers. 
This was the beginning of the significant movement which has grown 
steadily and in a degree changed the attitude of the old boarding-schools 
situated near the cities, impressing their faculties and influencing them 
to welcome day pupils from near-by cities. They are finding the old fear 
that boarding and day pupils will not get along well together is ground- 
less. The large boarding-school offers great educational advantages, 
but it has one serious drawback for parents: it cuts off the boy from 
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home—and all that this word means—when twelve or fifteen years old, 
the very age of all others when he needs the influences which centre 
around family life, and which are of greater importance than any other 
in the upbringing of a normal, healthy child. The influence of a teacher 
is tremendous, but at best it can only supplement that of a conscientious 
father and a loving mother. 

The great problem still remaining before the country day-school is 
the contrivance of means whereby these same advantages of education, 
country life, and home environment may be extended to the enormous 
mass of city school-children whose parents are not of the most prosperous 
classes. 

At present these country schools are necessarily expensive, and this 
matter may be considered the greatest obstacle to the success of the 
movement. The charge for tuition, and including a mid-day luncheon, 
ranges from $125 to $450 a year for day pupils, varying somewhat 
with the age of the boy and the location of the school, the average being 
about $250. The charge for boarding pupils is more moderate than that 
made by the large boarding-schools of standard type. It ranges from 
$400 to $950 a year, with an average of about $700. 

But money considerations can never permanently halt educational 
advance in America. If school boards in country districts can consoli- 
date schools for the purpose of efficiency and arrange for transportation 
of children from widely scattered districts to a central school, why could 


not the method be reversed in the case of city children? 
L. R. B. 


TWO FRIENDS 
BY SARA TEASDALE 


KNOW a man whom gods have made a god, 
And when he comes his strength is like a song 
Triumphant as the morning, fresh as spring, 

That lifts me skyward on unswerving wing. 


I know another man with eyes so sad 

That in their depths my restlessness finds rest, 
And when he comes I long to be a child 

To cry myself to sleep against his breast. 





HOW THE INVESTMENT BANKER 
INVESTIGATES PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


By Edward Sherwood Mead, Ph.D. 


* 


yield 5 to 514 per cent. to the investor. These high yields 

inspire caution. They raise a presumption against the issue. 
Cautious investors discriminate against high-yield bonds. High interest 
rates and lower prices—are they not indications of lack of demand for 
these securities; and is not the explanation of this weaker demand a 
higher percentage of failures in this field than with the railroads? 
The investment banker does not waste much time in direct answers to 
these questions. He prefers to back up his offerings of public-service 
bonds by detailed evidence of their worth, obtained by a careful inveati- 
gation of every factor influencing their value. 

The first step in offering an issue of public-service company bonds 
is to investigate the business basis of the proposition, which is found in 
the territory served. Only large cities, or groups of small cities, united 
for all business purposes, are considered by the best houses for direct 
offering. When gas, water, electric-light, or transportation securities, 
issued by companies serving small towns, are offered, the usual method 
is to combine them under a collateral trust mortgage, so that a large 
issue of bonds, each having the same security, may be offered. I have 
before me a description of an issue of this character, $9,000,000 in 
amount, secured by twelve issues of bonds, sundry notes, and fourteen 
issues of stocks. These securities have a market value of about $22,000,- 
000, and return more than three times the interest on the $9,000,000 
bonds. Great difficulty would be met in selling them separately, how- 
ever, because of the limited market which would be open to each. The 
holding company, of which this is an illustration, is useful in making 
a market for securities of small companies, which would otherwise be 
unsalable at reasonable prices. Later, reference will be made to these 
institutions, which are rapidly growing in number and importance. 

The banker prefers direct offerings of bonds secured, not by the 
pledge of these pieces of paper issued by smaller companies, but by the 
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B ve of public-service corporations can frequently be bought to 
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pledge of property. So far as he is governed by this preference, he must 
confine his operations to the larger cities, for nowhere else can he find the 
conditions of perfect security and reasonable certainty of appreciation in 
value, which he desires. His offering is made stronger if the security 
includes a large amount of surrounding territory, but the foundation 
must be the dense and growing population of the city. Great importance 
is placed by the banker upon the growth of the city under examination, 
not only its past growth in population, but its future as a manufacturing, 
railroad, and commercial centre. For example, note the following vital 
facts concerning Seattle, furnished in connection with a recent bond 
offering : 
In 1880 the population of Seattle was 3,535; in 1890, 42,837; in 
1900, 80,671. At present the estimated population is 265,000. From 
1903 to 1907 the taxable valuation of the city rose from $56,674,000 to 
$156,531,724, and bank clearings from $206,913,000 to $488,591,000. 
During the past six years the building permits have increased 300 per 
cent, and the value of real-estate transfers over 600 per cent. The 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific railway systems have terminals 
in Seattle, and the Canadian Pacific enters the city. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is building to Seattle, and the Union Pacific 
is planning an entrance from the south. The harbor is excellent. 
The aggregate commerce of the port in 1907 was $140,472,821. The trade 
with the Orient and with Alaska, already large, is rapidly increasing. 
Seattle is 600 miles nearer Yokohama than San Francisco, and is the 
natural gateway for trade with Alaska. Numerous and varied industries 
are established in the city, which has become undoubtedly the most 
important business and distributing centre on the North Pacific Coast, 
and, in fact, one of the great cities of the country. 


When such statements can be made concerning a city, and if other 
conditions affecting security can be satisfactorily met, bonds secured by 
a lien on public-service corporation property are as safe as the best 
railroad bonds. 

Assuming that the business basis of the company is sound, the next 
step in the investigation is the engineer’s examination. Every banking 
house of standing has engineering connections, and large sums are often 
paid for exhaustive reports. The engineer’s examination covers the con- 
dition of the plant in reference to maintenance and operating efficiency, 
the quality of the management, especially as to its demonstrated ability to 
cultivate amicable relations with the public, and the rates charged, since, 
if these are higher than those generally prevailing in the State, or higher 
than sufficient to yield a reasonable return upon the investment, they 
are likely to be reduced, and the bond issue must be limited accordingly. 
The engineer also makes a careful appraisal of the cost of replacing the 
physical property of the company, since this sum represents the figure 
on which the courts will always allow a reasonable return. The engineer 
often goes so far as to criticise the policy of the management, to suggest 
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places for improvement in service, and to point out ways in which the 
company’s business can be expanded. His report is a document, often 
hundreds of pages in length, which gives the banker a complete picture 
of the property and business which he is asked to finance. 

Oftentimes engineering firms, in order to secure constant employ- 
ment for their organizations, bring propositions to the bankers as pro- 
moters, and go so far as to offer their codperation in financing the under- 
taking. Indeed, the tendency is now distinctly toward such active 
codperation between bankers and engineers. A proposition submitted 
by an engineering concern of standing in that field is sure of respectful 
and attentive consideration from the banker, who knows that the engin- 
eer’s primary interest is not to take part in the financing, but to make 
his regular percentage of engineering profit. The engineer’s interest 
may extend beyond the mutual stages of a proposition. He may take 
charge for a period of the operation of a new concern, breaking in a 
permanent organization, and insuring economical and efficient manage- 
ment during the trying first years. 

Supplementing the engineer’s investigation, is the audit of the com- 
pany’s books. Banking houses usually employ their own auditors, 
although they often utilize the services of public accountants. The chief 
importance of the audit is to make sure that the company’s accounts 
have been properly kept. Many items which belong in cost of operation 
can be charged to cost of construction. A surplus may be created by 
placing a high value upon such intangible items as “ franchises,” which 
have no substantive basis. The accountant looks clearly to the deprecia- 
tion charge. As a recent writer on accountancy has well said, “ All 
machinery is on an irresistible march to the junk heap.” 

Provision must be made out of current income not only for necessary 
current replacements, but to provide against the day when a large part 
of the plant will have to be renewed. All this information is of the 
greatest interest and value to the banker. He wishes to present to his 
clients such a statement as the following, and to know that it is accurate. 

EARNINGS 
(Certified by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company, Chartered 
Accountants; and Allen Knight, Esq., C.P.A.) 
1909. 1910. 1911. 

Year ended Dec. 31, 

Gross earnings $13,491,288 $14,044,596 $14,682,669 
Operating expenses, main- 
tenance and taxes 7,531,576 7,921,341 8,151,364 


NET EARNINGS $5,959,712 $6,123,255 $6,531,305 
Bond interest paid 3,278,177 


Balance $3,253,128 
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Gross earnings during past five years have shown a steady increase, 
as follows: 

1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
$11,342,140 $12,657,305 $13,491,288 $14,044,596 $14,682,669 


When the banker can submit information of this character, his argument 
is most convincing. 

The banker insists upon a large residual value in the property over 
the amount of the bond issue. He does not propose to furnish the money 
to construct his security. The larger this margin of value is, the safer 
are the bonds. One measure of equity is the market value of stocks, based 
on dividends paid. The banker is careful, however, to determine whether 
these dividends have been fully earned, and whether the market value 
upon which he, as the investor’s representative, is asked to rely repre- 
sents the judgment of the investor or the hopes of the speculator. A far 
better guide to the value of the property is the cost of reproduction. 
That a public-service property has cost $5,000,000 is not conclusive evi- 
dence that it can earn interest on this sum. A large part of the money 
may have been wasted by careless, incompetent engineers, or the plant 
may be too large for the business to be obtained. Aside from these 
objections, the standard of original cost, or cost of replacement—which- 
ever is the lower—furnishes a safe guide to the “ equity,” or margin in 
the property, for the protection of the bonds. With this margin as a 
starting point, and with the assurance of good management, efficient 
operation, and the opportunity for the development of a large business, 
the banker has only one remaining consideration to examine—the 
franchise. 

The September article in this series pointed out that public-service 
companies operating in large cities were so-called natural monopolies, 
supplying necessities of life, increasing populations at diminishing costs 
of production and distribution, at prices restricted only by considerations 
of its own interest. These opportunities for large profit must, however, 
be enjoyed under the supervision of the State. Unreasonable rates will 
not be permitted. The evidence of unreasonable rates is found in an 
unusually high percentage of earnings. 

The following news item from the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle shows how vital is this matter: 


Judge Miller of the Orphans’ Court (especially presiding in the 
Common Pleas Court) at Pittsburgh, in the suits brought by the 
boroughs of Wilkinsburg, Turtle Creek, East Pittsburgh, Pitcairn, 
Edgewood, North Braddock, Wilmerding, and Swissvale, held that the 
rates charged to consumers (by the Pennsylvania Water Company) are 
excessive. The Court finds that the value of the company’s property 
upon which it is entitled to a fair return was, on April 1, 1911, 
$2,750,000, upon which it is entitled to a profit of 7% per cent. The 
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company is directed to submit a reduction in rates to be charged upon 
this valuation for further consideration. 


If the corporation has an express franchise contract with the city, 
permitting it to charge a certain price or fare, it cannot be disturbed 
no matter how great may be its profits. In the absence of such a stipu- 
lation, the company’s earnings may at any time be reduced to what the 
courts consider a reasonable return, by a change in rates, fares, or prices. 
The banker must look closely into the franchise question. He must 
consider first the term: if for 25 years, then the bonds which he buys 
should mature within 25 years. Second, the banker considers the bur- 
dens imposed by the franchise upon the company, what payments—#.e., 
car licenses, street repairs, lighting, direct contribution to the public 
treasury—does it impose; then, what are the provisions for extension 
at the expiration of the franchise. These questions are the most im- 
portant asked by the banker concerning the terms on which the com- 
pany whose bonds he is considering will be allowed to do business during 
the life of the bonds. 

In recent years a solution of the franchise question has been at- 
tempted by the development of various plans of city partnership in 
public-service undertakings. The experiments of Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and New York in this direction will be taken up in the next article 


of this series. 
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PURPLE AND GOLD 
BY ALICE E. ALLEN 


ELLOW of apple, purple of grape, 
Gold of the hills that cloud-shadows drape, 


Who said October at heart was sober? 
All of her shadows are sun-dappled crépe. 


Fire of the morning, blaze of the noon, 
Fading at sunset to mauve and maroon, 
Gray of the dusk, but kindled full soon, 
Out of day’s ashes, gold of the moon. 


Splendor of gold and of purple unroll’d, 
Glory of color, undream’d and untold! 

Who said October at heart was sober? 
All of her purple is shot through with gold! 
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Oh, Breath of the Golden Day 


By JAMES B. KENYON 


ad 


Blow out of the opal west; 
Blow thou a token or sign to me, 
To hush my heart’s unrest ; 
Oh, bring from the far-off sunset sea 
Some message of love confest! 


O H, breath of the golden day, blow free; 


Oh, breath of the dawn-lit dusk, I wait; 
Blow down from the hills of myrrh. 

The bird now wakens his nested mate; 
The dreaming rose-leaves stir. 

Oh, haste, for the weary night grows late ; 
Bring one dear word from her! 








‘YoU HAVE A MOST WONDERFUL APPRECIATION OF DETAILS, 
MR. CROSBY,” HE SAID. ‘‘I CONFESS YOU VERY NEARLY HOOD- 
WINKED ME WITH YOUR CLEVERNESS.” 





See page 590. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE SOHMER CECILIAN THE FARRAND CECILIAN 


THE CECILIAN PIANOS 


THAT ANY ONE CAN PLAY 


After the Day’s Work 


BUSINESS man all day—husband and father in the evening. How can you best 
achieve the transition? How throw aside “the cares that infest the day” and enter 
light-heartedly into the happy spirit of the home ? 
@ To accomplish this task of re-creation can any power be so effective as that of music — 


music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes >?” 


g The Cecilian Piano—that any one can play—daily performs this modern miracle of recreation for thousands 
o! 


tired business men. Playing it themselves—attuning their spirits to the sublime musical harmonies of the great 

masters, or expressing a gayer mood in some lilting modern fantasy—they attain through the Cecilian that feeling 

of and good will which at once admits them fully to the spirit of the family circle. To afford harmony 
repose through self-expression—that is the mission of the Cecilian after the day's work is done. 


@ On the Cecilian the veriest tyro can play the works of the master composer. 
@ On the Cecilian the master performer can adequately express the utmost reaches of his genius. 


@ The durable metalaction of the Cecilian Piano makes it immune to changes of temperature 
or climatic conditions. It is made as a unit in our own factory. The playing mechanism is, 
therefore, intimately adapted to the piano. 


@ Why not write for our descriptive literature? Address Department 30. 


THE FARRAND COMPANY DETROIT, MICHIGAN | trade Mark 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincoTT’s 








LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 

































































Old Dominion 
The New Colonial Pattern 


IRGINIA BORN. It is said that no 

woman of the best Virginia blood can 

be ignored. You may love her or hate 
her, but you cannot overlook her. 


One says the same of old Virginia 
silver: Its ee ae 


Our Old Dominion represents a study of 
the Colonial plate of the best blood of Virginia 
-the Virginia of Washington and the Revolution. 
In its lines there is the distinction -of birth, the 
refinement of breeding, the dignity of Southern 
aristocracy. 

The pattern ts offered complete-Dinner, 
Tea and Dessert Services —knives, forks, spoons 
and fancy individual and serving pieces. 

Obtainable only from leading jewelers, and 

protected by the Gorham 
trade-mark on each piece. 
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